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As you have already seen in the statement of the topic proposed 
for me, I am not expected to present an argument in favor of the 
separation of the teaching of literature from the teaching of com- 
position. That has been done exceptionally well by different mem- 
bers of the council on several former occasions. But, in spite of 
this, confusion still seems to exist in the minds of some as to just 
what is really meant, especially when they try to put into practice 
the theory of separation. Therefore, I shall try to deal with certain 
simple practical applications of this topic. 

Just what is the separation of the teaching of literature and the 
teaching of composition? It is the application to our job as Eng- 
lish teachers of straightforward common-sense. It is the proper 
analysis of our task before we attempt to perform that task. It is 
the recognition in a practical way of the all-inclusiveness of the 
term “‘English.” It is an honest attempt to convert an accepted 
theory into successful practice. 

Look a little more closely at some of these statements. For a 
long time we have been wont to say that English is a very broad 


* A paper read before the High-School Section of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, New York City, December 1, 1916. 
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term. English teachers themselves appreciate this fact, but talk 
about it only in a very general way. Few of them really analyze 
that statement to see just exactly what it means and, if it does 
mean anything, to see how broad the term really is. Such an 
analysis shows that there are three very distinct activities to be 
carried on under the head of English teaching. They are the 
activities embraced in the teaching of literature, in the teaching of 
composition, and in the teaching of language habits. A second 
glance will show that the aim in the teaching of each of these is dis- 
tinctly different. These three subjects, therefore, are really dis- 
tinct subjects, although they have a tendency to overlap, and in the 
hands of an unskilful teacher are allowed to overlap to the serious 
detriment of teaching. 

Good teachers know that in the presentation of a single lesson 
the presence of a dominant aim is absolutely necessary, but for all 
these many years we have not insisted upon our right to have a 
definite time for the presentation of the distinct subjects com- 
prehended under the term “English.” We have not insisted that 
the most effective work can be done, only when we have a time for 
working upon literature with the aim of creating interest and 
arousing appreciation, and a time for working upon composition, 
oral or written, when we are endeavoring to develop the habit of 
self-expression, and another time when we are attempting to incul- 
cate lessons of accuracy by the use of proper drills in the formation 
of correct language habits. 

Of course, because of the tendency of these things to overlap, 
some of them will be done incidentally. Everyone recognizes that. 
But the effective teaching of these component parts of English must 
be done consciously, with definiteness, and cannot be done inci- 
dentally. That which comes incidentally should be looked upon as 
just so much “‘velvet.’”’ Thus you see what I mean when [ say that 
the separation of the teaching of literature and the teaching of com- 
position is simply the common-sense analysis of the English teach- 
er’s problem, which should be followed by insistence upon the 
proper amount of time to conduct appropriate exercises in these 
elements of our subject. 

To state the matter in another way, the separation of the teach- 
ing of literature and composition is the recognition by school 
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executives as well as by English teachers of this complex nature of 
the English teacher’s problem, and therefore of the necessity of 
putting a proper value upon the work done by the student in each 
of these parts of the subject. There should be, of course, a sepa- 
ration of credit in literature and composition. The pupil should 
have one grade for his work in composition and another for his 
work in literature, because these are distinct lines of endeavor, each 
having an aim of its own and each demanding a different method 
of procedure on the part of the student and perhaps a different 
degree of effort. 

This matter of the separation of the mark due the pupil for his 
work in composition and the mark due him for his work in literature 
is so essential for the working out of the separation of literature 
and composition that I want to go over it again. We have all been 
troubled by the case of the boy who is fond of reading; who reads 
accurately and well; who is interested and appreciative of the books 
set forth for his consideration in his English class, but who hates the 
labor of pushing his pen across the paper; who hates the burden 
of finding and marshaling thoughts in their proper order in para- 
graphs in a composition. He therefore does only slovenly work in 
composition. He is careless even in the oral expression of his 
thoughts. His work in English, however, is considered very fair 
by his teacher, because she has to strike an average between the 
high grade of work that this boy does in the literature class on the 
days when he is interested, and the low grade of work he does in 
the composition class on the days when he is not interested, lazy, 
and slovenly. This average, a more or less vague and indefinite 
thing made up of a teacher’s judgment highly colored by the per- 
sonal equation, is usually sufficiently high to pass the boy along 
from term to term. Thus he passes through his high school and is 
graduated therefrom with all his original sin of omission and com- 
mission in the matter of language habit and genuine power to 
express himself orally and in writing still upon his head. And the 
English teacher and the school are condemned for inefficient work 
by a critical, inquiring public. 

Now what happens to this same boy as soon as school executives 
and teachers say that because literature and composition are not 
one and the same, because they are not things in which an average 
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can be struck, but because they are two distinct lines of activity, 
he shall be graded and ranked upon his work in expression and also 
upon his work in literature? What happens is just this: that boy 
at once sees and understands that he must do honest, consistent 
work in each of the subjects in which he is being instructed, because 
each one of them stands on its own feet. He understands that he 
must put away his lazy habits of composition, that he must put 
some of the time he enjoys spending upon literature into earnest 
effort to master effective self-expression. Indeed, he appreciates 
this because he is honest enough to know that he has been hiding 
behind the great interest he has in reading and that the composite 
mark has been more or less false. He is perfectly willing to work 
at the tasks set before him when he understands that he will be 
judged by the result of the effort that he puts into each one. 

Some one may ask, however, what should be the measure of 
value to be placed upon the work in literature and composition. 
It seems to me that the discussions of the last few years have shown 
that these two subjects are of equal importance, demand equal 
time in the school program, and should, therefore, receive equal 
value in whatever system of marking is used. 

This immediately leads to the question as to how the separation 
should be practically worked out. Perhaps a somewhat detailed 
account of my own experience, together with reference to other 
schemes that are different from the one now in use in my own 
school, will yield the greatest number of suggestions. 

My first attempt to solve this problem came from the consider- 
ation of a few cases like that of the boy referred to a few moments 
ago. We had several boys who frankly confessed a great dislike 
to composition, while proving themselves at the same time “‘stars”’ 
in the literature class. They knew they would be passed on their 
average marks. We knew they were not correcting their faults of 
speech and weakness of expression. The teachers were in despair 
but rose out of their despair to try an experiment. 

Our school had not yet seen the light of double marks in English; 
we promoted by subjects and had over a dozen English teachers 
in the department. These facts mean that we were maintaining 
over sixty English classes a day and thus had more than one class 
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in each grade each hour. We also followed the traditional program 
of two days of literature and three days of composition. These 
things are mentioned solely because they were factors in the experi- 
ment. 

We began our experiment by giving each teacher two grades 
of English. Then the program was so arranged that classes in 
consecutive grades recited the same hour. Thus, for instance, 
there would be a Grade III and a Grade IV class reciting at the 
same time. In addition, it was agreed that Grade III would have 
composition the first of the week and Grade IV the last of the week. 
When all of this detail of program-making had been worked out by 
the head of the English department for the principal’s office, the 
experiment started. 

Because we had no separation of marks, we could not retard 
this literature-loving boy. ‘Therefore we promoted him—with a 
string tied to him. We said: ‘‘ You have done very well in litera- 
ture, but did not work at your composition, therefore you will not 
be allowed to work in literature this semester, but, instead, you 
will work in both Grade IV and Grade III composition. You will 
recite in Miss A’s class the first of the week and in Miss B’s 
class the last of the week.” 

When this decision was made by the head of the department, 
there was wailing and gnashing of teeth. But the noise of the 
scheme got abroad—with wholesome effect. There was not so 
much loafing on that part of the work which was distasteful. The 
experiment was on the way to success. 

The department found that the scheme of shifting the pupil 
from teacher to teacher was cumbersome. But the partial success 
of the experiment led to the conviction that there should be a 
division between the teaching of literature and of composition. 
Before the end of the semester some of the teachers offered to 
assume the burden of five classes of composition daily for a half- 
year in order further to test the idea. This, in our benighted 
state, seemed the only way to handle the problem. But the 
department head, still having a little humanity left in him, even 
though a department head, could not consent to such a sacrifice of 
fine-grained, high-spirited English teachers. The way seemed 
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blocked, when suddenly a path through was discovered in the 
separate marks for composition and literature. 

The principal was persuaded to grant one-half credit for a 
semester’s successful work in literature and one-half credit also for 
composition. Hereafter it was not necessary to shift the pupil 
from teacher to teacher. The credit earned in literature or com- 
position was secure, but the pupil was free to remain in the grade 
where he needed to work, and to put his efforts on the work he had 
not mastered. Thus the pupil was brought to feel the necessity 
for earnest effort upon both sides of his English work, regardless of 
his predilections. 

The department felt it had made a great gain with the separate 
marks, but it could not see its way clear to a further division of 
time. The idea of reading for the sake of composition, now so 
admirably presented by the Committee of Thirty, had not yet shed 
its light upon us. For our department was busily engaged in trying 
to get pupils out from under the notion that composition meant 
making literature only. We could therefore think of the separation 
of composition and literature only as an undiluted semester dose 
of bitter or sweet, “‘as you like it.” 

From time to time, however, there kept arising requests to 
deviate from the two- and three-day division of our weekly time 
in order to take advantage of some current enthusiasm in literature 
or composition. Reports of the success following such deviation 
led to more earnest search for a method of separation practical for 
us. While we were experimenting, the establishment of elective 
Senior courses in literature and in composition to take advantage 
of the vocational aims of the pupils gave us experience in handling 
separate semester courses. Furthermore, the introduction of third- 
year courses in business correspondence for pupils in the business 
department also added experience. But as all these classes were 
animated by a distinct motive, we were not sure of the wisdom of 
trying such a scheme with younger pupils, especially when no 
sharply defined motive existed. 

At this stage we found the scheme that gave us our time division 
and solved our problem. We set up another experiment. Certain 
teachers took two classes in the same grade and taught them on 
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different weekly time divisions. In one class the division was the 
usual two and three days; in the other it was a week of literature 
and then a week of composition. Upon a favorable report on this 
latter plan every English teacher tried it the next semester; and 
before the semester had progressed far, with one accord we cried 
*‘Eureka,” for we had a time division that suited our conditions. 

The advantages of this week-about method are those of any 
genuine scheme of separation. It permits the laying out of a short 
block of lessons in either literature or composition which can have 
a distinct and apparent aim. It provides unbroken time to push 
that block of lessons to completion. It allows for change of empha- 
sis to meet the needs of individual classes. It permits the utili- 
zation to the full of unexpectedly developed enthusiasm. It intro- 
duces a very desirable flexibility into the course, because so long 
as composition and literature each receive one-half of the whole 
time, the teacher will get from the pupil work enough upon which 
to base the separate marks for literature and composition. Soon 
teachers ask for a block of a month or for unbroken time to finish 
Ivanhoe or A Tale of Two Cities. It prevents the waste that comes 
from the continual starting and stopping of the two-three time 
division. It also allows in a perfectly natural way any desired 
amount of reading for the sake of writing and of writing to assist 
in the study of literature. 

A further advantage lies in the fact that this scheme permits 
such control of the composition work that the desirable maximum 
of fifty to seventy-five compositions a week for each teacher, advo- 
cated by the Hopkins report, can be secured. Suppose each teacher 
has five English classes a day. Give each one not over three con- 
secutive grades. Then issue a decree that the odd grades begin 
work in literature and the even grades in composition. Thus the 
trick is turned. For each teacher can have no more than three 
classes in composition in any one week—a matter of seventy-five 
papers to read. Moreover, this arrangement provides an agreeable 
variety of work for the teacher, whose working conditions too 
often receive little consideration. 

Another scheme for the separation of the teaching of literature 
and composition is in force in Detroit and in the Parker High 
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School in Chicago. Both of these schools use the semester plan— 
literature and composition in alternate semesters. This plan works 
admirably. If it did nothing more than furnish the Detroit first- 
semester composition course, which all pupils must master before 
they can proceed and into which they must return whenever they 
lapse in applying the fundamentals of oral or written speech, it 
would justify the idea of separation. For by reason of the semester 
plan there is always a beginner’s course in operation. If this is a 
composition course carefully planned to teach the absolute minimum 
essentials in English for high-school pupils, these pupils can then 
be held to master these minimum essentials before they pass on to 
the work of the second semester, which is literature. And this 
first course, being always a composition course, is ever present, 
ready, and waiting to catch the unwary youngster who falls into 
slipshod habits or who reverts to original sin. Of course, to get 
him back here from the heights of the second, third, or fourth years 
requires a principal with a spine, which really is one of the require- 
ments for the job in Detroit and Chicago. In addition, such a 
course so located in the curriculum saves a world of trouble and 
embarrassment in handling pupils entering from other schools. 
They must measure up to the foundation course in the new school. 
Here is an accurate test to determine their proper location. 

Following this beginning, the Detroit course alternates between 
literature and composition. In the Parker High School, Chicago, 
however, while separating the two lines of study and beginning with 
composition, the sequence does not alternate. It is broken by a 
year’s work in literature. This illustrates the flexibility mentioned 
before, for reasons exist for this variation. 

For instance, the reversing of composition and literature avoids 
the alternate overloading of classes due to the great variation in the 
size of the incoming classes in September and February. It also 
makes possible the granting of credit in composition to many of the 
strong graduates from the grammar schools. 

Another scheme, in use in Minneapolis, provides for about two 
months’ work at the beginning of each semester upon the necessary 
drill in composition. The things that must be taught that semester 
are attended to at that time. When these are out of the way, the 
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study of literature begins. Weekly compositions, based largely 
upon the literature, go hand in hand with this study. In this 
course of study it may seem that literature is sacrificed to compo- 
sition. If this is true, it is only in the lower grades, and the results 
higher up, as far as writing is concerned, are well worth while. 

Other plans for separation, which seem to me only partly suc- 
cessful, provide for separation when some special task is on hand. 
One or two schools report that when worshiping at the shrine of 
argumentation, no glimpse through 


Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 


is allowed, nor is any blast blown by Triton on his wreathed horn 
permitted to echo through the dim and dusky halls where the 
sacred rites of argumentation are being performed. 

One may grant the necessity for intense concentration on argu- 
mentation, but at the same time question whether similar undi- 
vided aim, when other composition tasks are in hand, would not 
bring better results than are now secured upon the two-three 
division. Does not the acknowledged need of an unbroken attack 
upon any phase of the subject argue stoutly for an effective sepa- 
ration? With it in operation there would need be no extra empha- 
sis, suggesting at once extra difficulty, laid upon any topic, such as 
argumentation. Naturally, and as a matter of course, sucli a topic 
would get its full block of time or its semester under either of these 
schemes of separation. 

East Technical High School, Cleveland, has done away with 
the two-days’ composition and three-days’ literature week and 
uses the weekly division of time. Combined with this goes a 
variable division of the semester, according to the type of literature 
being used as a model. Thus two months is allotted to the short 
story. Burke’s Conciliation for four weeks is the introduction to 
debating. Lyric poetry demands six or eight weeks before lyrics 
are required from the pupils. The essay for six weeks is prelimi- 
nary to the writing of long essays. 

Still another attempt to get away from the wasteful method of 
the divided week has come to my notice. In this plan the month 
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is the unit. Composition and rhetoric are worked on for one week 
and then for three weeks the ‘‘classics” are pursued. Here you 
see an honest effort to deal in a modern way with an old-fashioned 
course prescribing composition and rhetoric and “‘classics’’ for the 
English teacher. How much better to give that teacher so much 
time and so many pupils and to let teacher and pupil alone to read 
and write and speak. 

In the minds of many this question of separation revolves about 
the idea of different teachers for literature and composition. Such 
was the notion of Philadelphia, whence came to me a long question 
sheet inquiring dolefully how many pupils the composition teacher 
had; how many hours did she drudge; how many pupils did the 
literature teacher have, and how many hours did she ‘‘sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade.”’ To decide such delicate questions with- 
out arousing jealousy and bickering is so difficult as to block any 
attempt to establish a scheme of separation. Besides, English 
teaching is now suffering from isolation in the hands of specialists. 
To create literature teachers and composition teachers in the high 
school would only serve to prolong the evil. The co-operation, 
now so badly needed, would be still more difficult to secure under 
this proposal. In the college the separate teachers for literature and 
composition may be needed, but in the high school the well-trained, 
all-round English teacher is to be preferred. Give him the spur of 
separate marks for literature and composition and of half-time for 
each subject, and the results will be forthcoming. 

To sum it all up, the separation we are speaking of demands 
a separation of the marks given the pupil for the two main activities 
—literature and composition—comprised in the term “English.” 
Upon this foundation a separation of time can be effectively made, 
by weeks, or months, or semesters. Such division of time is only 
fair and just because a common-sense analysis of our task proves 
it to be needed. Moreover, the establishment of such a division 
opens the way easily for many improved methods of instruction. 
It makes possible the use of periodical literature and modern prose 
and poetry. It opens the way for wide, rapid reading for the sake 
of writing. It allows the quiet and undisturbed communion with 
an author demanded by genuine literature. It gives oral expression 
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its rightful place. It provides better facilities for needed co- 
operation with other teachers. It makes possible having compo- 
sition work become real self-expression, and allows time for the wise 
teacher to prove literature the source of joy that we know it to be. 

Finally, brethren, lay fast hold of the truth here presented. 
When you return home, seek out some way of establishing this 
effective scheme. It will do you good. You will like it. Put it 
to the proof. Try it. For at this Thanksgiving time need I 
remind you wherein lies the proof of the pudding ? 








THE CURSE OF MEMORY’ 


W. A. NEILSON 
Harvard University 


In spite of the apparent ferocity of my title, I do not propose to 
attack either the value of a good memory or the practice of devoting 
a reasonable amount of time and energy to its cultivation. No one 
needs to be convinced of the convenience in ordinary life, business 
or domestic, of a power of accurate recollection of persons, places, 
and events; and no scholar is likely to underestimate the funda- 
mental importance of being able to command the results of his pro- 
fessional reading or experiment. Butit is true that memory as mere 
storage can easily be too highly valued: its usefulness is dependent 
upon its accessibility, upon the facility with which one can exercise 
the power of association. A brilliant and subtle American scholar 
some time ago employed an ingenious figure to illustrate the differ- 
ence between the old conception of memory and that offered by 
more modern psychologists. We used to regard the memory, he 
said, as a kind of parcel room, in which we deposited pieces of 
information and received a check. Later, on presentation of the 
check, the piece was returned to us precisely in its previous condi- 
tion. The modern way is to conceive of the memory rather as an 
incubator in which we deposit eggs, and when we come back for 
them we find they have in the meanwhile been hatched. Not only 
that, but the chickens may have grown up and bred among them- 
selves. In other words, without conscious guidance by us, facts 
and ideas, lodged in our memories, have formed new combinations, 
and we find ourselves in possession of conclusions and convictions 
arrived at we know not how. Further, the philosophers of the sub- 
conscious argue, such conclusions and convictions, dependent as 
they are upon our temperament and personality, are more char- 


* Notes of a paper read before the Nationa! Council of Teachers of English, 
New York, December 1, 1916. 
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acteristic of us and are cherished by us far more tenderly than the 
conclusions at which we arrive by explicit logical reasoning. 

It appears that the psychologists are not yet agreed among 
themselves as to the extent and validity of these supposedly sub- 
conscious activities; yet it seems to the layman that everyday 
experience bears testimony to the fact that memory is not a mere 
matter of storage. And, even on the old theory, it is clear that 
great importance attaches to order and accessibility in the store- 
room, so that, when the check is presented, the right parcel may be 
immediately forthcoming. In other words, the teacher who is most 
impressed with the value of training the memory cannot refuse 
responsibility for training also the power of classification, the per- 
ceiving of relations among acquired facts, and the capacity for 
making quick and fertile associations. 

Now my first complaint is that we have been accustomed to 
credit ourselves with results in memory training, not troubling 
about the cultivation of these further processes without which 
mere storage is of very little use. We have sought to stock the 
mind of a pupil as the old-fashioned librarian used to stock his 
library: he accumulated and accumulated, and he made no cata- 
logue. The modern librarian spends half his resources on making 
his collections accessible. We have to do the same. We have no 
right to demand the pupil’s time and energy for the acquiring of 
facts without making sure of the power of seeing the relations of 
these facts and getting at them when wanted. 

My second point is that exercises for mere memory training are 
unnecessary, and hence that those parts of our programs that have 
no defense but memory training ought to make place for things of 
more value. Apart from the view urged by recent educational 
psychologists that there is no proof that memory power trained 
in one department of knowledge can be made available in another, 
I am convinced that mere memory exercises are a waste of time 
because of the fact that these exercises are supplied in abundance 
in the course of other disciplines. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to point to any branch of study, whatever its professed aim and 
value, which does not involve the constant employment of memory. 
Subjects cultivated for the sake of the reason, like mathematics, 
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involve a large amount of remembering, for as we go on from 
proposition to proposition we must carry with us the proved results 
of the earlier demonstrations. Arithmetic, as usually taught, is 
much more a matter of memory than of reasoning, and yet on the 
ground of its supposed value in developing logical power, and of the 
handful of devices that are used in actual life, it is permitted to 
absorb a shockingly large proportion of the time of our elementary 
schools. The study of languages cannot be pursued without a vast 
amount of memorizing, yet the most successful language teaching 
is that where the element of conscious memorizing is least obtruded. 
Even in the practice of such arts as music and drawing, a close 
consideration of the student’s processes will show that memory is 
involved at every step. 

The inference that has been drawn from this omnipresence of the 
element of remembering has been that, since memory is so essential 
in all branches of study, the first thing to do is to cultivate it. 
The proper inference is almost the contrary: that since we can 
study nothing without exercising memory, it is perfectly safe to 
ignore it, and concentrate our attention on the selection of other 
values, confident that the incidental call for remembering will 
provide all the exercise required. 

These general considerations on the exaggerated amount of 
attention given to the cultivation of memory are applicable to the 
school and college curriculum in general: what I want chiefly to say 
concerns the teaching of English. Our subject has its special 
dangers as it has its special opportunities, and it is, I believe, worth 
while to see how the general danger we have been discussing mani- 
fests itself in the English classroom and leads us to miss our oppor- 
tunities. My thesis is that in all branches of English teaching the 
tendency is for the dull or lazy teacher and the dull or lazy pupil 
to substitute memory for other and more fruitful forms of intel- 
lectual activity. 

Perhaps this is most obvious in the teaching and study of liter- 
ature. When a text is studied intensively, what we are primarily 
seeking to do is to follow the thought and feeling of the author as 
fully and as precisely as possible. For this it is necessary to study 
the language, to get modern equivalents for archaisms, to note 
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changes in idiom, to know the derivation of a word when our 
author’s use of it lies nearer its origin than does the modern use, 
to disentangle difficult grammatical constructions. All this, prop- 
erly used, is illuminating for the literature studied, and at the same 
time can be an admirable discipline in thoroughness. Further, we 
must understand allusions, and acquire such familiarity with 
the personality and times of the author as to make it easier to see 
from his point of view. Here the acquiring of historical information 
is less important than the exercise of the imagination. 

But in place of these valuable activities what is it that we often 
find? The pupil memorizing the notes, and the teacher conduct- 
ing a recitation by a mechanical testing of that memorizing. 

When literature is read more rapidly, for interest in argument 
or plot or character and the enjoyment of the broader qualities of 
style, a similar tendency easily appears. A speech of Burke’s may 
be supposed to brace the reasoning faculties as well as to rouse the 
feelings appealed to by eloquence. To bring about these results 
there is necessary an effort of imagination to translate one’s 
self to another time and place, an effort of the intellect to 
follow all the devices of persuasion. The teacher has to be on the 
watch for every chance to add vividness to the realization of the 
scene, to add zest to the tracking of the argument. Instead, we 
find too often the memorizing of a prepared outline, conned apart 
from the text, and the cramming of the dry bones of history and 
biography. 

The committing of passages of fine poetry and prose is often 
praised as a commendable part of studies in English, and indeed 
one cannot furnish a student’s mind with anything more likely to 
influence beneficially his taste and ideals. But even this is 
dangerous, because it so readily becomes the setting of a task 
easily tested, and because it is often unaccompanied by the 
assurance that the passages are understood and appreciated. 

The dangers are less obvious in composition, but are not wholly 
absent. Oral composition has to be guarded lest it degenerate into 
repetition by rote without actual thought at the time of delivery. 
Written composition ought, of all our branches, to be that where 
the intrusion of mere memory work is most easily avoided. Yet 
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here too it appears. In our search for methods to abridge the 
tedious explanation of mistakes, we compile and number rules and 
refer the sinner to these. Doubtless this can be and is used effect- 
ively, but it clearly opens the door to a mechanical use of the mem- 
ory as a substitute for thinking out the reason why a construction is 
wrong, or for striving to feel that it jars on the senseof correct writing. 

I have said that these are tendencies among dull and lazy 
teachers, and since dull and lazy teachers never come to such meet- 
ings as this, 1 might seem to be wasting my time and yours. But 
as liars are not the only people who occasionally lie, so dull teach- 
ers are not the only ones who occasionally grow dull. The most 
energetic of us has his tired hours; the most resourceful is at times 
perfunctory. So even for members of a National Council it is 
worth while to consider where danger lies and how it may best be 
guarded against. 

What, then, is the appropriate defense against this persistent and 
insidious tendency of teaching to degenerate into the hearing of 
lessons ? ¢ 

First and last, I believe this defense lies in the realization that 
our chief service is in training pupils to think. This is, of course, 
no monopoly of the teacher of English; but his opportunity to 
render it is peculiar. The subject-matter of no other department 
comes home so intimately to ‘‘the business and bosom” of the 
student. We are dealing with the language he uses every waking 
hour; we are dealing with the literature that lies open at his hand. 
That literature deals with the motives and actions that he finds 
in the society in which he lives; that language he finds a need to 
command in speech and writing from the moment he feels impelled 
to enter into effective relations with his fellows. Teachers of most 
other subjects have the handicap of having to introduce alien 
topics, to make these attractive, or to convince of their utility. 
We are free from this handicap—if we take pains to avail ourselves 
of that freedom. 

Training in thinking—that is three-fourths of our task, and the 
most fundamental part of it. Once we have induced our students 
to use their brains, the rest is easy—whether it is the mastering of 
the character of Macbeth or the avoidance of the unrelated par- 
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ticiple. Nothing, however, is more difficult, or requires more 
patience and persistence. Rousseau is reported to have said that 
he found thinking a painful occupation, without charm. It was 
much easier to feel, and much more pleasant. In this respect, his 
disciples are legion. 

The great hindrance is, of course, not the student’s stupidity, 
but his lack of training in concentration. His mind is in a con- 
tinual flutter, glancing now here now there, picking up the surface 
meaning of one sentence, reading the next three without effort to 
comprehend, returning, like a sea gull swooping down to the sur- 
face of the water, for only a moment, then up and off again. This 
is what the ordinary student calls reading. 

What we have to do is to steady this fluttering instrument, to 
induce it to focus on phrase after phrase, sentence after sentence. 
We must cultivate unwillingness to let a word go while it is at all 
vague. The method necessary seems sometimes absurdly infantile. 
Questions must be asked to make sure that the reader realizes why 
one sentence follows rather than precedes another: at all costs the 
sequence of thought must be followed. To make this worth while, 
literature of solid content must be employed, for superficiality and 
lack of logic are soon exposed. Painful as the process is at first, 
it is astonishing how soon a pupil thus forced to apply himself 
finds a zest in tracking a robust and sinewy thinker, a triumphant 
scorn in seeing through a weak or flabby one. 

Training in concentrated attention, then, in close unflagging 
following of an author’s thought—that is the first step. The next 
is the application of the thought thus absorbed, the fitting it into 
the world of the pupil’s previous thought and observation. Limited 
as may be the experience of life which we can take for granted, 
there will be in books well chosen for each age few ideas which 
cannot be related in some way to the things that have been thought 
or felt by the student. Differences of setting, of circumstance, 
time, and place, are only so many stimulants to the imagination, 
and Coleridge’s fundamental principle of finding likenesses among 
differences and differences among likenesses can be employed at 
a very elementary stage. Most questions of conduct can be paral- 
leled in the family or school life of the pupil; types of character 
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in fiction can be compared with similar types in real life; contrasts 
can be drawn between cities, landscapes, societies as pictured in 
books and those familiar to the reader in his own experience. The 
danger to be combated is the substitution of the remembering of 
words and names for the vivid realization of things and persons. 
This is the curse of memory, that it enables students to present a 
semblance of knowledge by the echoing of terms without any real 
assimilation of facts or images, and without any of the enlargement 
of personality which such assimilation makes possible. 

The two powers I have been insisting on in the teaching of read- 
ing are equally important in the teaching of writing. A student 
trained to follow the sequence of thought, to get the full value of 
every word, to translate ideas into the terms of his own experience, 
will, when he comes to compose, be fortified against the besetting 
sins of the young writer. He will detect his own incoherence and 
disorder, his misplaced emphasis, his lack of logic; he will use 
words with a firmer grip on their meaning; and, most of all, he 
will be forewarned against mere verbosity. From an early period 
on to old age we are subject to the temptation to substitute words 
for ideas; to link together phrases that are not really symbols 
of living thought; and nothing but persistent questioning as to 
what in fact is really meant can save us. When we are dealing 
with matters, not of reason, but of the imagination, a similar 
drastic self-examination is needed. We are constantly using figures 
of speech, or words denoting colors, sounds, and other appeals to 
the senses. In order to induce a habit of imaginative sincerity, we 
must frequently hold up the student and make sure that the image 
really comes before the mind’s eye, that the sound is really heard 
by the mind’s ear. All of these matters, both intellectual and 
imaginative, are equally important for reading and writing; and 
the more technical affairs of grammar, usage, and punctuation, 
when related as they can be to training in thinking, have the same 
double bearing. We have thus some light thrown on the question 
of the separation of the teaching of composition and the teaching 
of literature. In view of the identity of the fundamental powers 
involved in these two disciplines, the allotment of them to different 
teachers and different departments seems to me a grave mistake. 
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There is, however, another cause of the exaggerated emphasis 
upon memory than lack of energy or lack of resource in teacher and 
pupil—the written examination. I suppose we have all had 
periods of protest against examinations, and again periods of real- 
ization of their value. I am certainly not going to argue this 
question over again now. But it is worth noting the bearing of it 
upon our present subject. However rationally we may have 
taught a piece of literature in class, however we may have exerted 
ourselves to use it as a means of training in reason and imagination 
and the powers of association, it is difficult to set a paper on it in 
which memory does not count for 75 per cent. A partial remedy 
for this can be found in reducing the importance of the examination 
in proportion to the recitation in determining the pupil’s grade. 

But when we deal with examinations not conducted by the 
teacher—such examinations as those for admission to college, this 
means of alleviation is not available. A composition test can 
indeed be made a fair means of judging the power acquired, but 
a literary examination on prescribed texts almost inevitably puts 
a premium on mere memory. The only escape that I can see lies 
in the greater use of sight passages on which the student may exer- 
cise his power of penetrating language to the idea, and following the 
sequence of thought. From this point of view, it is gratifying to 
see the increase in the use of the so-called comprehensive style of 
entrance examinations, at the expense of the older method with 
its invitation to cramming. 

I may seem to have wandered far from my announced topic, 
yet I think the connection is not really remote. For at every turn 
in our attempt to realize our opportunities as teachers of English— 
to train in orderly and consecutive thinking, in vivid and lively 
imagining, in clear and significant expression—we are beset by 
temptations to substitute for these arduous tasks the mechanical 
exercise of memory. It is not the furnishing of our minds with 
indispensable materials, but the abuse by which memory is made 
an end instead of a means, that has led me to speak of it as a curse. 





READING CLUBS INSTEAD OF LITERATURE CLASSES! 


Ww. S. HINCHMAN 
Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts 


The reading clubs I am about to discuss take the place of litera- 
ture classes. Friends of mine sometimes say, ‘‘Oh, yes, I hear you 
just turn your boys loose in the library.”’ Often I think that 
might be the best thing we could do, but it has an uncomfortable 
way of eliminating the teacher. The chief difference between our 
reading clubs and turning boys loose in the library is that we give 
the teacher a part to play, of stimulating and suggesting, while the 
classroom becomes a sort of forum for the exchange of information 
and ideas. But we do have this similarity to the library scheme: 
no books are prescribed, and no two boys read the same book unless 
they want to or unless the class, with the advice and approval of 
the teacher, elects a particular book for class discussion. No boy, 
in other words, is condemned to read a book at the same time as 
other boys and at the same rate of speed—any more than you or I, 
in forming our reading habits, confine ourselves to a standardized 
routine as to quality, quantity, and speed. 

There is nothing new in the idea I am bringing forward; but 
at Groton we think that we have carried it farther than most 
schools—carried it, we hope, to a more logical conclusion. The 
point is to meet each pupil at his own level and to lead him gradually 
by the right literary steps for him to a higher level. 

Delightfully easy for the pupil, some of you may say, and 
uncomfortably hard for the teacher. That depends on what is 
actually done—on the methods and the results. Before discussing 
the methods, however, it may be well to touch briefly on the purpose 
which prescribes them, to review for a moment the chief use of 
literature classes. 

It is generally accepted nowadays, I believe, that the main 
purpose of literature classes is to develop in the pupils a habit 
of reading good books intelligently. Mental discipline, a primary 

tA paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English, July 7, 1916. 
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consideration in the teaching of many other subjects, ought not, 
it is fairly well agreed, to be the object of literature classes. It 
is further obvious, as the increasing liberty of the College-Entrance 
list attests, that a set body of information is not the chief object. 
In addition, it has become practically axiomatic that vital interest, 
even more than will-power, is essential to the development of habits 
of productive activity. 

If these things are as true as prominent educators believe them 
to be, the conclusion, it now seems to me, follows naturally. Still, 
most of us who have been teaching English more than ten years 
inherited a subject called “English,” but, so far as purpose and 
method went, a sort of Latin made easy. We all tried to improve 
the situation in various ways, such as popularizing the prescribed 
list of books, requiring or suggesting outside reading, and picturing 
a modern J/ Penseroso rather than discussing meticulously the 
possible meanings of ‘wave at his wings in airy stream.” But we 
did not get very far. We took the mental discipline out of the 
subject, and we did not find our pupils developing the reading 
habit. 

In my own case courage to make a new start first came when I 
found a man preparing dull boys to satisfy the college requirements 
in one year. He was doing with “duffers’’ what we had taken four 
years to do with average pupils. The only difference was that we 
pretended to dignify the subject by spreading it thin over a long 
period. We thought that we were not “‘cramming,”’ but we really 
were just repeating the process in sections. The first thing, then, 
was to throw the college list incontinently out of the window, to 
ask ourselves what we should do if there were no requirement and 
no benumbing tradition. Several absurdly obvious things became 
suddenly visible. For one, you and I read different books at differ- 
ent rates of speed. Again, if we are not going to grade one another, 
we do not waste our time testing the other man’s memory, but talk 
about things which are important to us and which our reading 
suggests. Further, we do not talk at the backs of one another’s 
heads, but face to face. A rather obvious result was that I re- 
arranged the benches in my classroom, so that the boys could talk 
toeach other. Finally, you and I follow our interests, which might 
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run contrary to a prescribed list of books, no matter how liberal; 
or, if we do set ourselves a list, we do so only temporarily with a 
full knowledge of the individuals concerned. 

The details of just how these considerations gave birth to our 
reading clubs at Groton need not be given. I should add, however, 
that, since we send 100 per cent of our boys to college, we do pre- 
pare a small group during the last year of the course with reference 
to the college list. Most of our boys are now taking the new “‘com- 
prehensive” examination, and for them the reading club runs 
practically to the end of the course. In the case of those who 
select specifically ten books for the “old-plan”’ examination, more- 
over, we find that the reading club, if pursued for a couple of years, 
has given them such a background that the last year’s work is 
easier than it used to be. Incidentally, too, we find that they have 
satisfied, without knowing it, a large part of the college requirement 
a year before they graduate. To test this statement I have taken 
the statistics given in Table I. The first column gives the per- 
centages for a bright class a year from graduation; the second, those 
for a dull class of the same age; the third, those for an average 
class three years from graduation. 


TABLE I 
Third Year Second Year First Year 
Class Class Class 
(Bright) (Dull) Average) 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 





Group requirements of the college list 


entirely satisfied by the following boys 37 25 13 
Four of the five group requirements satis- 

I aires sic nea : ‘ 93 64 33 
Over 20 books on the college list read by 67 36 48 





The main method employed by us is as follows. Each boy 
reports on a book from time to time to the class, which then dis- 
cusses the book from whatever angle seems profitable. The teacher 
is present to prevent irrelevant and haphazard comment and to 
suggest new books, but he is not present to dictate devitalized 
discussion or to hear a recitation. The class work, moreover, is 
gradually arranged along the lines of types of literature. For 
example, one class may make a special study of drama, another of 
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short stories, another of songs, and so on; but this arrangement is 
never adopted without reference to the tastes and capacities of 
each particular class. During the past year, for instance, a class 
of rather young boys voted to read essays. I demurred at first, 
but finally let them try it. To my astonishment and delight they 
read essays more intelligently and more eagerly than I could have 
hoped and they finished the term with an imitation Spectator, 
written by them and printed by them in the school shop. The 
point, of course, is that, though this particular group of boys was 
ready for essays, they would have been put off, under a prescribed 
system, for two or three years. 

Another feature of the reading club is that it makes possible, 
as a prescribed system does not, all sorts of collateral work which 
looks irrelevant, but which is often vital and stimulating. Almost 
any field of endeavor which interests the pupil and about which 
books have been written is legitimate in such reading clubs; for 
information of all sorts, picked up when the interest is white-hot, 
is necessary to wide and intelligent reading. Since we do not have 
a certain number of cubic feet of books to read in order to complete 
the course, collateral work ceases to be dangerous digression. In 
a sense all our work is collateral; any information is grist to our 
mill. Thus we have studied geography in connection with Kipling 
and found ourselves reading Parkman and Jack London, Marco 
Polo and Slatin Pasha, the Odyssey and Baedeker. For, though 
literature rather than geography is our concern, the effects of the 
two are retroactive. Mere annotation, moreover, or a general, 
unrelated course in geography will not always accomplish the 
results, since the important element is immediate, pertinent appli- 
cation. A knowledge of geography suddenly takes on a new interest 
when through literature it makes such phrases as ‘‘ Lone Daulis and 
the high Cephissian vale”’ or “the hushed Chorasmian waste”’ live 
as real places on the earth, not merely as small sections of the map. 

Similar comment might be made in regard to other kinds of 
information—particularly, in the study of poetry, in regard to 
information which results in an understanding of nature and of 
figurative language. As the point of departure here is practically 
the same as that employed in geographical digression, there is no 
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need to dwell on details; but, as ‘‘symbolic of the whole,”’ it may 
be remarked that if a pupil does not understand and enjoy Words- 


worth’s cuckoo, which, 
straggling up to the hill tops, 
Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder place, 


there is no profit in attempting to go farther with Wordsworth. 
Yet the teacher who has a given number of pages to get through 
is too often blind to this point—an essential point, if the purpose 
of our work is not merely discipline. 

A large part of the reading-club time is spent in the discussion 
of how to select books and how to plan your reading with reference 
to fiction, poetry, magazines, and other kinds of literature. Some 
of this discussion is in class, some in individual conference, and 
though it might take place under any system, it becomes natural 
and imperative under such a system as I am describing. It seems 
to me a very important part of literature work and one that, I fear, 
is too often omitted when the reading is prescribed. 

Finally, occasional reports from the class, notebooks kept by 
each member, and a notebook kept by the teacher are useful, if not 
essential, adjuncts of the plan. Except in the main, however, the 
methods of a good reading club cannot be stated beforehand. As 
a friend of mine likes to say, “It takes two to make a teach”’; and 
there is really no method till the situation arises, till the teacher 
and the pupil are face to face. 

This very vagueness and latitude, perhaps, suggests what many 
may consider a serious objection. The work, they think, is too 
hard for an inexperienced teacher. ‘‘What shall I do,’ I have 
been asked by beginners, “‘if the boys read books I haven’t read ?”’ 
Well, of course this question reveals a pathetic inheritance of the 
old notion of the teacher’s part—that of infallible inquisitor. One 
of the first things a teacher of English must realize is that he isa 
member of the club, and, as such, a reader with the rest—with 
the “other scholars,”’ as a good teacher has put it. The class will 
respond much more quickly to such an attitude of mind than to the 
aloof infallibility of the old-fashioned inquisitor. Indeed, the 
fact that the teacher is never quite prepared is one of the most 
educative parts of the scheme. Naturally, he must be alert, quick 
in his reactions, and adaptable; but this is true of any good teacher. 
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Moreover, under such conditions, he is more likely to grow—he 
has got to grow! And the pupils will profit as much from being 
present while he is growing as from hearing him after he has 
reached his full growth; for his chief work, it cannot be said with 
too great emphasis, is not to give the class members information 
and drill, but to help them to grow. Some of our best reading-club 
teaching has been done by green teachers. 

Another objection which occurs to many, that the reading 
club is too haphazard, is really part of the other objection that good 
books would not be read. Both of these objections involve, of 
course, the quality of the teaching, the home environment of the 
pupil, and a number of other considerations. Such apprehensions, 
however, which I confess I myself had at first, are not borne out by 
the results. It is true that we have our boys at Groton for several 
years running, that many come from families where books are 
readily accessible, and that supervision in a small boarding-school 
is easier than in a large day-school. Against these advantages, 
however, should be set the facts that many of our boys do not feel 
the urge which boys less fortunately placed feel; that weekly 
marks tend to drive them from reading which doesn’t “‘count,” 
for which there is no immediate reward; and that a great deal of 
social and athletic activity consumes an unusually large amount of 
their free time. Our results, therefore, though our conditions may be 
more favorable than those at some schools, are not wholly misleading. 

Just here I feel constrained to apologize for my enthusiasm. 
I have no notion that we have found the perfect system, and I hope 
that I have not pictured our scheme in false colors; but I do feel, 
too, that our results have been very promising since we have sub- 
stituted reading clubs for literature classes. We find, after three 
years’ trial, that our boys read over twice as much as they did under 
the old system. Before the reading club was started, the average 
number of books read per boy per month was 2.05. In four 
different classes, the average since the reading club has been going 
has been as follows: 5.61, 3.35, 4.30, 3.81, or, taking the average 
of the four classes, 4.52 books per boy per month. The quantity, 
however, is less important than the quality. As my statements in 
regard to books from the college list show, boys read most of the 
books we used to prescribe, only in different order. Naturally 
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a great deal of trash 


is read—as it used to be, incidentally—but it 


is now possible to handle it frankly and to show, with some measure 
of success, its real relation to good literature. Since there is no 
compulsion, there are of course a few shirkers, though the number 


is surprisingly small, 
top who profit by the 


far smaller than the number of those at the 
new liberty. After all, our obligation is to the 


best as well as to the worst; and the worst are hardly worse off read- 
ing almost nothing than when they took the “classics” as medicine. 


By way of illustr 


ation I give here a few typical monthly lists. 


1. The first is the list of an average second-year boy: 


The Glory of Clementina, Locke 
Lorna Doone, Blackmore 
The Wrong Box, Stevenson 


2. The next is a good list of a third-year boy: 


Richard Feverel, Meredith 
Macbeth, Shakespeare 
Hamlet, Shakespeare 
Much Ado, Shakespeare 


The Talisman, Scott 


Critical Period of American History, Fiske 


Collected Verse, Kipl 


ing 


Oxford Book of Verse (about half) 

Round the Fire Stories, Doyle 

Enchanted Island, Noyes 

3. The worst lists we have had so far contain one book. Better 
than that, but still counted a poor list, is the following: 


The White Mice, Davis 


I Will Repay, Orczy 


4. One other kind of list, long, but rather miscellaneous, is 
common. The following is an example: 

From Greenland to the Pole, Stables 

Dave Porter Out West, Stratemeyer 


Monarch the Big Bear, Thompson 
Wild Animals I Have Known, Thompson 


The Three Musketeer 
Twenty Years After, 


s, Dumas 
Dumas 


Out at the Plate, Dudley 


Vice Versa, Anstey 


Jack Ranger’s School Victories, Young 


The Call of the Wild, 
White Fang, London 
Ungava Bob, Ollivan 


London 
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Two other lists I shall add because they reveal possibilities that 
the widest sort of prescription could never have covered. They are 
both by the same boy, in successive months. 
1. The Workers, Wyckoff 

A Day with a Tramp and Other Days, Wyckoff 
One Way Out, Carleton 
The New Earth, Harwood 
A Year in a Coal Mine, Husband 
A Landed Proprietor, Tolstoi 
Race Distinction in American Law, Stephenson 
American Political Ideals, Fiske 
All’s Well, Shakespeare 
Sohrab and Rustum, Arnold 
The Naulahka, Kipling 
2. With the Night Mail, Kipling 
My Mamie Rose, Kildare 
Life of David Livingstone 
Drummond’s Poems (nearly all) 
Part of T. Tembarom, Burnett 
Part of Mr. Crewe’s Career, Churchill 
Part of The Dynamiters, Stevenson 


The point to which I wish to call attention is not the excellence 
of the lists, but the unaccountable turns that a bright boy’s inter- 
est may take in two months. This seems to me in itself almost a 
justification of our reading clubs. 

Far more important than either quantity or quality is the intel- 
ligence with which boys read. This is difficult to measure, but my 
general impression is that under the reading-club system we find 
a greatly increased intelligence of reaction. Signs of it are the fact 
that boys read good books when they don’t have to do so, that they 
show an increasing desire to read good books, that they talk more 
than they did outside of class about their reading, that they read 
more in the vacations than they did, and that preparation for col- 
lege, in the last year, is far easier than it used to be. All this 
ought to be so, for the reading club at once liberates the pupil, 
the teacher, and the subject from the superstition that English 
is a sort of Latin made easy, while it makes possible and desirable 
discussion which, though really vital, struck with dreadful discord 
into the solemn dulness of the old-style literature class. Reading, 
if there are no disciplinary necessities, may thus be rationalized 
till it seems to bear some vital relation to the lives of the readers. 





SPEECH BETTERMENT IN ALABAMA’ 


CLAUDIA E. CRUMPTON 
Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo, Alabama 


Fortune was with us last April when we were given the responsi- 
bility of conducting the Speech Movement in Alabama, for our 
zeal for the English cause prevented our pausing to measure the 
situation before us, and to realize the embryonic condition of the 
movement. Little did we consider that we were to touch for speech 
purposes a state of over 51,000 square miles and a population of 
about 2,000,00c. Little did we realize that we had to discover the 
situation locally and fashion our own tools. For a long time we 
were in the predicament of an old negro who, upon joining the 
Do-Right church, could explain its tenets only by his oft-repeated 
“Why, jes do right.” 

First, after studying the speech situation nationally, we consid- 
ered it locally. We found that the most embarrassing deficiency, 
even among many of our cultured people, is a tendency toward 
slovenliness of speech. I might say in passing that, while much of 
this is due to mere public tolerance, much is also due to the influ- 
ence of negro dialect, to the imitation of the negro just for fun, and 
to the children’s imitation of the nurse’s speech. Only a few days 
ago as I entered my boarding-place, I heard the little boy exclaim 
to the negro “‘mammy,” “I sot the baby down myself.’’ Further, 
we found poor enunciation generally evident. For instance, we 
teachers have had to waste much of our class time either in having 
students repeat their answers or in repeating the answers ourselves 
for the benefit of the classes. Another difficulty is voice placement. 
While the voices are generally soft, quite often they are pitched in 
such a way as to produce tenseness or hoarseness after steady use; 
and, moreover, they often lack volume and depth. 

*A paper read before the Public Speaking Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, New York, December 1, 1916. 
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With this situation before us, we decided upon first conducting 
a vigorous publicity campaign and then formulating plans for 
instruction to meet the demand that we were sure would follow the 
campaign. We have tried to keep in mind two purposes especially: 
to relate the cause to every organized movement and to utilize 
all popular methods. Furthermore, we have refused to attack 
a problem without a plan. Fortunately we can easily relate this 
movement to any cause that comes along, even the Good Roads 
Movement. For methods, we are greatly indebted to the Better 
Babies Week, Fashion Week, Health Week, the various parades 
and open-air festivals that have been given in our country. 

Now what has been done? We devoted all of last summer 
largely to the publicity campaign, first through the press, then 
through the summer schools and the various public gatherings. 
Before I solicited, as chairman of the committee, the aid of the press, 
I summoned all the information I had gleaned from cursory visits 
to a certain department of journalism and I had suggestions from 
journalist friends. Armed thus with information as to what 
constitutes newspaper courtesy, how to write news articles, etc., 
I visited the editors of the leading papers in the cities and talked 
over the situation. As a result of this precaution and because of 
the natural inclination of our papers to espouse a good cause, par- 
ticularly one of this nature, we have had the heartiest co-operation 
from the press. Recently the Birmingham News devoted all of 
its weekly education page to the subject of speech betterment. 
Now the papers are taking up the subject at times independently 
of us. For instance, when a great singer or actor comes to the city, 
the reporters of a certain paper secure statements about the value 
of training for distinct enunciation or pleasantness of voice. In- 
deed, we cannot supply material fast enough to the leading papers 
of the state. I should say, furthermore, that the printing-houses 
have been quite generous, having donated to the cause, for local 
and national use, five thousand programs and circulars. 

The summer-school gatherings and the larger state teachers’ 
institutes have heard the subject discussed. The members of the 
English Association, one hundred and fifty in number, have helped 
much in various ways. In several smaller communities of Alabama 
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their pupils are writing for the local papers about the subject and 
about their efforts toward personal improvement. The Farmers’ 
Association of Alabama received the speech representative cordially 
last summer and passed a resolution of indorsement. The Mer- 
chants’ Association of Alabama will give us a hearing. The min- 
isters, the physicians, the business organizations, the rotary clubs, 
and other such bodies are yet to hear us. Throughout this cam- 
paign we have used, with effect, the most obvious slogan—‘“ Let 
everyone use the best speech of which he is capable.”’ 

Now the campaign thus far has touched strongly the larger 
town and city population. There yet remains the problem of 
touching vitally the rural districts. The Farmers’ Association’s 
co-operation, the articles in the Progressive Farmer, the reaching 
of the rural teacher, have helped and will help. A most potent 
agency will be, I am sure, the schools of the state like the Alabama 
Girls’ Technical Institute, the majority of whose students come 
from the smaller towns and the country. After a recent presenta- 
tion of our movement, we persuaded our 560 students to write 
about it to the home people, especially to the teachers. When 
the Birmingham News appeared with an account of our better- 
speech activities and other such matters, we had our students call 
the attention of the home people to this issue and in many cases 
send the copies home. For reaching the country districts we are 
enlisting the interest of government agents at work among us 
agriculture and home-economics demonstrators. A great possi- 
bility of reaching the country people, I think, lies in our touching 
the “‘all-day singing”’ gatherings. Last summer some of us formu- 
lated this plan, which we could not put into effect, but which we 
hope to carry out next summer. Just before the meeting of the 
so-called schools for “‘all-day singing,” with the help of the country 
teachers, our voice teacher and I hope to persuade the singing 
masters to hold a one-day conference with us. We expect to have 
the songs used on these occasions read and sung, to show the masters 
that the congregation can have enjoyment from the words as well 
as from the notes. If we can weave in, for suggestion, a little of 
superior music that they can appreciate, we shall do so. Then 
we shall have an account of the conference written and sent to all 
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the English leaders who may be interested in doing likewise. We 
hope to find a plan for utilizing for our purposes the popular pro- 
tracted meetings of the country people. 

So much for the publicity campaign. There is much of organ- 
ized effort on foot already. Recently, with the aid of Mr. John M. 
Clapp, secretary of the American Speech League, we gained the 
hearty indorsement of the Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
That body of over six thousand women, one of the most potent 
agencies in Alabama, will have a committee actively at work for 
promoting the cause. They will follow, so far as they can, Mr. 
Clapp’s suggestions: that they make it fashionable for young 
people to speak correctly, distinctly, pleasantly; that they insist 
that teachers be selected with particular reference to habits of 
speech; that they urge the adoption of definite requirements in 
oral English for the elementary schools; that they undertake sur- 
veys with reference to speech conditions in Alabama. In the survey 
work the Alabama chapters of the Southern Association of College 
Women will probably be quite active. For keeping alive in a 
general way this subject among the clubs, we have had printed for 
distribution six programs, planned by Miss Ursula Delchamps 
of Mobile, which bear upon pronunciation, enunciation and articu- 
lation, slang, and sectional differences of speech. The committee 
will request the clubs to adopt one or more of these programs during 
the year, or parts of programs as they appeal. Further suggestions 
relating to personal corrections, etc., will be formulated and will be 
presented by the committees. For the unification of the speech 
work, we have organized local committees. For instance, Mrs. 
Conrad Ohme of Birmingham has general charge of the situation 
in her district. She has a worker among the clubs, subject to the 
federation committee, workers in the elementary and high schools 
respectively, one for the colleges, and one for the Ministers’ Con- 
ference. She herself has charge of the business district. 

The problem of the business district we are attacking in the 
following ways: There are classes for oral English in the Y.M.C.A.’s 
and the Y.W.C.A.’s. A conversation class is forming at the Birm- 
ingham W.C.T.U. headquarters. Mrs. Ohme has interested one 
leading merchant of Birmingham to the extent of his promising to 
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instal a teacher to give a professional course in which oral and 
written English will be stressed. If we can demonstrate the prac- 
tical value of such instruction in one case, we shall consider this 
problem for the most part solved. We are co-operating to the 
utmost with the Drama League in its proposed organization of 
dramatic clubs within the larger stores of Birmingham. Our com- 
mittee of that city hopes to have a pageant this spring which will 
represent chiefly the speech activities of the business districts. 
Our plans for the schools are the Speech Council plan, suggested 
by Dr. Edwards of Howard College, and the Better Speech Week 
plan, both of which I have described in the English Journal. We 
find that we can use the Council plan in all grades except the lowest. 
Here we use speech games, and we have certain weeks observed here 
and there when corrections made by the children themselves are 
reported and are recorded, with due commendation at the close of 
each such week of the child making the most corrections. In our 
school, the Alabama Girls’ Technical Institute, when we observed 
our Better Speech Week, we enlarged upon the idea of last year by 
making our activity a community affair, and by introducing dra- 
matic performances of a more impressive and positive character 
than those of last year. The Boy Scouts, for instance, arrived in 
Bad English Town just in time to rescue Mrs. Put, who had to be 
identified as Mrs. Put rather than Mrs. Putt in order to receive her 
mail and to cash a check. The Camp Fire Girls, with elaborate 
ceremony, burned their own mistakes. Mr. “Ain’t’”’ appeared 
in town and was chased out by the children. The Information 
Bureau, presumably at the beginning of school, in the face of Poor 
English, had to seek the aid of an interpreter. The children of 
Bad English, named ‘‘Can’t hardly,” etc., upon hearing the names 
of Good English—‘‘Can hardly,” etc.—revolted and had them- 
selves renamed by Good English. One afternoon was devoted to 





dramatic representations of proverbs and familiar expressions. 
Another afternoon was devoted to speech games played by the 
younger children of the public school. Our posters were more 
varied and impressive than those of last year. One representing 
the “Beauty and Purity of Speech” marked the beginning of the 
week. The railroad sign, “Stop, Think, and Speak,” helped. 
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Such posters as comic representations of “Fixing Mary’s Hair” 
and the German proverb, “The ass sings badly because he pitches 
his voice too high,” laughed out of countenance some obstinate 
difficulties of ours. 

At the close of the week, we had a speech parade, the order being 
thus: Mr. Good English, with banner; a group of French children 
with a banner reading, “The French children speak their language 
best’’; clowns with posters mounted; Camp Fire Girls with a 
banner; fools with comic posters; Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary with such words as suspicioned, complected, seeking entrance 
in vain; Boy Scouts with Bad English in shackles; a group of 
girls representing by costume the chief sources of our language; a 
group of twenty girls, in white, with two banners—‘‘ He who can 
express himself may command what he wants” and “A graceful 
speaker is the universal object of envy.” After the parade we had 
enacted in the town square a scene, written by our dramatic club, 
representing the promotion of Good English in a country store— 
Provincialism & Co.—over Barbarism, Slang, etc. We were for- 
tunate in having Mr. John M. Clapp close the exercise with remarks 
upon the movement and later, with a lecture upon “ Talking—the 
Art of Social Life.”’ 

Needless to say, we have advanced another round in our school 
toward enlisting the students’ co-operation for personal improve- 
ment. Weare told that our week’s activities have been far-reaching 
in effect among town and country people. Our plan for the schools 
is by no means complete. We expect to use all existing school 
organizations to the utmost—the story-tellers’ leagues, the dramatic 
clubs, etc. The schools in some instances are furnishing attract- 
ive additions to our plan. For instance, Central High School of 
Birmingham will conduct a military campaign for the cause of 
good English. 

Our next problem concerns that of instruction. We expect to 
have soon from the National Committee a list of reliable summer- 
school courses in other states which we can recommend to our 
teachers. We hope to place, as we can do so, courses in oral Eng- 
lish in all of our teacher-training schools, experiments for which 
some of us have under way. We shall conduct a survey to find 
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out exactly what is being done in oral English in the schools of the 
state. This we shall follow with a statement of what is done by 
the most progressive centers of the country and with definite sug- 
gestions for our schools. We shall advocate, as soon as we deem it 
wise, the state adoption of certain requirements in oral English 
for the elementary and high schools. 

Throughout our agitation not once have we encountered any- 
thing except interest. With us, it seems now only a matter of time 
until Alabama does her part toward making American speech truly 
pure and beautiful. 
































COMPOSITION IN THE OPEN 


HELEN OGDEN MAHIN 
Goucher College 


A Freshman entered the small place I called my office, seated 
himself, and gazed upon me with lackluster eye. 

“T can’t write description,” he observed calmly. 

“What makes you think that ?”’ I inquired. 

“T don’t think it; I know it. I’ve been walking around this 
town for four hours trying to find something to write about, and I 
can’t finda thing. If Idid, I couldn’t write aboutit. Yes, I know 
you’ve told us how to do it, but that’s not doing it by a long shot.” 
He laid some untidy sheets before me. ‘‘ You told us to describe 
an outdoor scene. There’s a few of the things I’ve done.” 

With considerable difficulty I made out a few lucid lines among 
his erasures and crisscrossings. ‘“‘Last evening I saw a beautiful 
sunset.”” “A beautiful scene lies west of the campus.” “As I 
came toward the main building it reminded me of acastle.” They 
were not really seductive openings. 

“But you have been looking for something hard. The most 
interesting things are often easiest to see.”’ 

“T don’t know of anything easier to see than the main building.” 

“And then,” I went on hastily, “just write them up simply and 
naturally, and make others see what interests you”’— 

“That’s what I’m telling you; I can’t. I can’t see the good 
things and I can’t write them up when I do. It’s all right to talk 
about selection and dominant impression and all that, but when I 
try to work them out my mind gets paralyzed. And you know 
what kind of marks you give me.” 

I did know. I knew also that Raymond represented a rather 
large number of Freshmen who were of average ability and whose 
work was yet discouragingly poor. What ought to have been to 
them a natural expression was a nightmare of unco-ordinated effort, 
because, somehow, they could not get started right. 
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I wanted time to ponder on it; but meanwhile something must 
be done for Raymond. 

“Suppose,” I suggested, ‘you go out along the cemetery road; 
stop halfway up the hill, at the two cedars, and look off to the west 
where that little stream comes down through the meadow. If you 
like it, tell how it makes you feel, and try to describe it so that I 
can see why. Show from what point you are looking at it, and 
don’t forget to take things up in some reasonable order; perhaps it 
would be better to begin with the distance, since you will probably 
feel the sunset first. But the thing you are aiming at is to make 
me see that one stretch of meadow as it looks this evening; and to do 
that you will have to look at it a long time, until you see very little 
else. Don’t worry about your grade; I think it will be a good one.” 

At an early hour the following afternoon the door of my office 
was thrown open without a knock, and Raymond burst in. For- 
getting the great gulf that ought to lie between a Freshman and 
his instructor, he flung down a paper upon my desk, all but 
clapped me on the shoulder, and declared enthusiastically, “Say, 
I’ve done it!”’ 

“Done what ?”’ I demanded with interest. 

“Written a description. It isn’t so bad, either,’”’ he added 
modestly, ““when you put it beside the others I’ve done.” 

This is what he had written: 


I was homesick, and the chilly dusk of the spring evening suited my mood 
as I climbed upon the fence and settled myself tu look off toward the sunset and 
home. There was a dull red glow above the deep shadows of the woods, out 
of which a small stream wound toward me through the meadow, making a 
thread of light as it caught the reflection from the sky. On either side of it the 
meadow rolled away, up toward the cemetery to the south and northward to 
the railroad, where a freight train puffed lonesomely away. Up and down the 
hill the white road with its flagged walks stretched away from me. I sat there 
on the fence while the shadows gathered, and as I leaned back against the 
cedar tree I must have dezed; for when I heard a familiar tinkle, and a half 
dozen cattle came nibbling toward me, I thought for a moment that I was at 
the edge of the old home pasture, many miles away. 


It was not a work of genius, and no doubt, with Raymond’s 
past palsied efforts in my mind’s eye, I was not an impartial 
judge. But I received it with acclaim. 
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“Now,” I asked him, when we had concluded our mutual 
rejoicings, ‘‘can you tell me why you succeeded better with this 
theme than with the others?” And he answered promptly, 
“Because you told me exactly where to go and what to do. If 
you’d been there to answer some questions I could have done it 
better yet. But I guess, now that I’ve done it once, I can get 
along by myself. Getting the thing done once is worth being told 
how to do it a dozen times.” 

I did some thinking in the ensuing days, and especially I medi- 
tated upon Raymond’s closing remark. Up to this time I had 
followed, without much thought, the theory that composition can 
be taught within the classroom. Judging from Raymond, some- 
thing more was needed. I began to wonder why we are so afraid 
of giving active assistance in composition. The student of science 
works everything out under careful supervision in the laboratory 
and the young artist is placed before his model and directed in 
every detail of his earlier effort; but when we would teach a young 
person to write, we pour out a flood of theory upon him, perhaps 
give him a fleeting glimpse of a model or two, and thrust him forth 
to accomplish unassisted the creation we demand of him. If we 
only helped him to get the thing done a few times! 

It required some courage to put into effect the conviction which 
grew out of these reflections, for I have no more than the average 
fondness for being laughed at; but the plan seemed to demand a 
trial. One morning, at the regular class hour for Rhetoric 1 c, the 
cattle grazing on the green top of a hill at the edge of the town 
retreated to make room for some twenty-five young men and women. 
The students gathered in a knot for a few minutes, while their 
attention was called to the various possible applications of every 
point of the theory of description which they had studied in the 
classroom. They then dispersed, and proceeded gravely and 
earnestly to the choice of a point of view and the selection of 
material. A casual onlooker might have derived considerable 
entertainment from the spectacle of a youth letting himself down 
into a small hollow, that he might experiment with horizons, or of a 
girl dreamily endeavoring to catch the dominant impression of the 
valley. But the instructor was too busy giving assistance to be 
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amused, and was, besides, too happy at the sight of this novel 
interest and absorption on the faces of Freshmen writing descriptive 
themes. 

The same procedure was carried out with Section e, which imme- 
diately followed. I will not say it was not a breathless pursuit, for 
Sunset Hill was some distance from the campus, and the class hour 
was necessarily cut down nearly half; but that half-hour was worth 
any two that had been spent in the classroom. When the themes 
came in the next day, they were beyond the expectations of my 
most sanguine moment. Eighty per cent of them were descriptions 
of really high merit, judged by Freshman standards; while nearly 
96 per cent showed better than the average work of their writers. 

The conclusion was so obvious as to lead us to a trial of the plan 
within the classroom. I say “us,” for I took the Freshmen into my 
confidence. I half expected them to laugh; on the contrary, they 
received the idea with enthusiasm. We were so fortunate as to 
have a room located in a first-floor corner, with a much-traveled 
walk leading past its windows, and more than once a lecture was 
halted midway in its orderly and dignified progress, that its theory 
might be put into immediate practice, while some picturesque indi- 
vidual or gesticulating group was experimented upon. It was hard 
upon the public, but they were offered in a holy cause. Then we 
watched the weather; we listened for sounds of rain and wind, 
studied the varying blacks and grays of the tree trunks on the 
campus in rain and mist and sunshine, and helped each other to 
words for the expression of all that interested us. It seemed child- 
ish, I must admit; but the fact remains that an unprecedented 
number of Freshmen made high marks in description that year. 

Before the college May Day celebration the Freshmen through- 
out the department of rhetoric were given as an assignment the 
choice of a group of topics such as the following: 


A dance. A study in color. A conversation overheard. 
Sounds in the crowd. An impromptu performance. 
A face in the crowd. Something that aroused sympathy. 


Their enjoyment of the occasion did not seem to be, as some of 
our friends in other departments had gloomily prophesied that 
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it would be, destroyed by our brutal requirement. So far as we 
could discover, the day was not desolated for them by the fact that 
they went forth knowing what they meant to see and hear, instead 
of passing through it in a jumble of color and motion and sound. 
Afterward they wrote, and wrote well. 

To send them to the busy corners downtown on Saturday to 
find their own material when the streets were crowded with market- 
ing farmers, completed the work for the time. 

The year following, in another college, I conducted a Sophomore 
course in exposition. If anyone has ever been able, in the time that 
can be devoted to the subject, to prepare the average Freshman to 
write sustained exposition, I should like to meet that teacher. 
My Sophomores were out of their depth when I asked them to get 
beyond four or five hundred words. I gave them such practice as 
I could in class, but it was totally inadequate to their need. At 
length I decided to see what could be done by the laboratory 
method. Arrangement was made with various institutions and 
industries of the town and the region. A broom factory, a pottery, 
a coal mine and a gold mine, the state school for the deaf and blind, 
a sanatorium, and a newspaper office threw open their doors. The 
students were carefully primed as to the exact kind of observations 
they were to make and the principles that were to govern them in 
taking notes; they were then conducted through these places. 
They asked questions that were considerately and carefully 
answered by their guides, and they took many carefully classified 
notes. The themes which they wrote for this assignment were well- 
planned, clear, and interesting articles varying in length from one 
thousand to ten thousand words. It was the first lot of the year 
in which poor work was the exception. Poor work was also the 
exception in the subsequent assignment, in which they discussed 
industrial and social phases of what they had seen. Even this, 
however, might not have proved the rule conclusively, had it not 
been for the fact that they maintained in their independent work 
the standard which they had reached in this. 































A NEW PLAN FOR HIGH-SCHOOL DEBATING 
IN MONTANA 


GEORGE R. COFFMAN 
University of Montana 








The Montana State High-School Debate League is conducted 
under the auspices of the State University at Missoula. The presi- 
dent is a member of the University faculty. With the co-operation 
of a faculty committee and a committee of high-school principals 
he looks after the executive work of the League. The final contest 
of the League is held at Missoula in May of each year in connection 
with the state interscholastic meet. To this meet all accredited 
high schools of the state are permitted to send, at the expense of 
the University, representatives for the declamatory and athletic 
contests. 

Until last year the Debate League held a series of elimination 
contests, with a final state contest between the two remaining 
undefeated teams. Last year, however, a change was inaugurated 
as a result of certain valid objections which principals of different 
accredited high schools had been making from time to time. The 
first of these objections was that of expense. Montana is a very 
large state, still sparsely settled. Elimination contests covering 
half the state necessitated long trips with attendant heavy expenses 
to be met by the competing high schools. This in itself prohibited 
many of the smaller high schools from entering. Then there was 
the objection that such a system took too much of the energy of the 
pupils representing the winning teams. And, finally, the two teams 
in the field contest, with their “‘canned”’ speeches and at least par- 
tially ‘‘canned”’ rebuttals, often gave the audience an exhibition, 
not primarily of a debating, but of an oratorical, contest. 

In view of these objections the following change was made. 
There was only one series of state high-school debates. For this 
the schools were paired off on the basis of convenience and expense. 
The one set of debates in this series—called local state contests— 
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occurred between the first of November and the first of March. 
Each of the winning high schools was entitled to select one of its 
team to send as its debating representative (at the expense of the 
University) to the interscholastic meet in May. The selection of 
its representative from the team was left to the discretion of each 
school. A different question from that debated in the local con- 
test was assigned for the final state contest. Since the local con- 
tests closed on March 1 and the state contest took place on May 10, 
the representatives in the state contest had almost two months and 
a half to study the question. For the final contest ten schools were 
eligible, though only eight entered. 

These representatives did not know until after they came to 
Missoula upon which side of the question they were to debate. At 
noon of the day of the final contest they were called together and 
paired off by lot in groups of two, one half on the affirmative and 
one half on the negative. The slip which the contestant drew 
indicated the issue on which he and his opponent were to argue. 
Thus, with the question, “ Resolved, That the United States should 
own and operate all interstate railroads,” the first group had the 
issue, “Is the present system adequate?” the second group, 
“Would government ownership and operation make for better 
regulation and administration of interstate railroads ?”’ the third 
group, ‘Would government ownership be better for the public ?”’ 
and the fourth group, “Is government ownership practicable ?”’ 
This analysis was made by individuals outside the competing 
schools. At this preliminary conference a definition of interstate 
railroads, which was afterward printed on the programs for the 
audience, was agreed upon. Following this conference, the 
debaters had the afternoon for the organization or reorganization 
of their material. They were at liberty to secure further informa- 
tion from any source, but were pledged on their honor not to secure 
any help in the organization, arrangement, or delivery of their 
material. Certain tables in the reading-room of the University 
library were reserved for the use of the contestants during the 
afternoon. 

At the contest each affirmative speaker in the series of p..irs had 
five minutes in which to present his direct argument and three 
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minutes for rebuttal, which was given after his opponent left the 
floor. Each negative speaker devoted the first three minutes of 
his time to rebuttal and the last five to direct argument. The 
negative speaker had a two-minute interval after the affirmative 
closed in which to complete his preparation for rebuttal. No group 
of speakers heard those who preceded them. As soon as the 
speakers in one group had finished, they left the stage and the next 
group came on. No decision was given on the question itself. 
Judgment was based purely on individual merit, and contestants 
were ranked first, second, third, etc., as in the other interscholastic 
events. If there had been an odd number of contestants, according 
to the arrangements, there would have been three contestants in 
one series, one on the affirmative and two on the negative. 

On the whole, the standard of debating was only mediocre, 
though two or three of the contestants did remarkably well in both 
main argument and rebuttal. But the results, I think, justified the 
experiment. At the annual meeting of the Debate League the 
morning after the contest, the sentiment expressed by the high- 
school principals—even among those who had been skeptical—was 
that it gave the high-school pupils the kind of training in debate 
that they needed. The only changes made by them for next year 
were a provision for dividing the state into districts so that there 
would never be more than ten contestants in the final debate, and 
one providing seven minutes for direct argument and four for 
rebuttal. 
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THE ENGLISH TEACHER’S CARD FILE 


The card file, whether in large form or small, whether used by expert 
or by amateur, is one of the many modern devices that is everywhere 
proving its value. In libraries, in offices, in various denominational and 
philanthropic institutions, even in the kitchen, it is coming to be regarded 
as a prime essential, without which no business can be done. The schools 
alone fail to recognize its many advantages and labor-saving qualities. 
Yet its value for pedagogues is as great as for anyone else. I do not wish 
to refer to its use in the administration of a school, for there it is begin- 
ning to be installed to some extent, but I do wish to consider for a 
moment with the readers of the English Journal the very great use which 
the individual teacher may make of it in his classroom. 

Provided with some sort of a card box, whether of metal or wood, or 
even of cardboard, the English teacher will find that an era of peace and 
order has come over his classes. There will be no more searching through 
desk drawers or innumerable loose-leaf notebooks for that examination 
which Tommy missed or for that list of outside reading from which Mary 
is to make her selection. Every such item will be on its proper card 
behind its proper guide, ready to be found instantly. When it has 
served its purpose, it may be removed and place made for some new 
memorandum. 

Indeed, the uses of the file for the English teacher are legion. Lesson 
plans for the day, or outlines of plans and assignments for a week or a 
month or a year, may be made out on cards and placed in the box, to be 
left till they are wanted at some particular moment in the course of the 
recitation. Theme topics, whether for oral or written themes, which 
have proved to bring a ready response of interest, may be kept thus, 
together with references to illustrative passages or to student themes 
which may be read aloud in preparation for the assignment. Sets of 
examination questions, outlines of lectures, and references to exercises 
in grammar, or punctuation, or rhetoric, culled from various books, may 
be preserved. Classified lists of outside reading may be always on hand 
so that the rare but much-to-be-encouraged boy or girl who comes asking 
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for something to read at home may be helped instantly before his fervor 
has palled. Then for the teacher’s own private use there might be a 
division for the indexing of educational articles which have been found 
to contain suggestions worthy to be carried out at some time in the class- 
room. And finally, there might be a miscellaneous division, which would 
serve as a “tickler’”’ and which might even be equipped with a set of 
calendar guides so that the “follow-up” system may be used. This 
might be combined with lesson plans most advantageously, or be used 
for purely administrative matters. 

The style of the file must of course be determined by the needs of the 
individual teacher. An experienced teacher, with many classes and 
many school activities outside of his classes, will, of course, need a far 
larger file than the young teacher with five classes all doing the same 
work. But even the teacher with much material on hand may find it 
better to have a very small unit on his desk containing the cards for 
which he has immediate use and to keep the remainder in a larger unit 
which he will use as a transfer or storage unit. As for the cards them- 
selves, ruled cards, four by six inches, without ‘“‘down”’ lines, will be 
found most convenient and most economical of space. The divisions 
by guide cards, like the style of the cabinet, will likewise be determined 
by the needs of the teacher. Probably a division by classes, such as 
“English Three,” “‘English Four,’”’ “Mediaeval History,’’ especially if 
some other study is combined with English in the teacher’s program, 
with a further subdivision by subjects, such as “Examination Ques- 
tions,’’ “Outside Reading,” and ‘‘Theme Topics,”’ will make for the best 
and quickest use of the file. But this matter, too, is very flexible, and 
must be determined by the one principle which governs the whole use 
of the file, and which, indeed, makes its use worth while—convenience. 


Lois GILBERT SUTHERLAND 
Curcaco, ILL. 


NOVEL-READING IN A NORMAL SCHOOL 


The article by Mr. F. A. Scofield on “‘Outside Reading’”’ in the Octo- 
ber, 1916, issue of the English Journal leads me to believe that some 
readers may be interested in a scheme which I am using to stimulate 
interest in novel-reading. 

One of our courses is in prose fiction. It is a short course in the 
study of fiction, the aim being to give the student some idea of the 
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philosophy of fiction, something of the technique, and some standards by 
which she may judge fiction. As a manual Bliss Perry’s A Study of 
Prose Fiction is used. One of the principal hindrances to the success 
of the course had been the fact that the students had no literary back- 
ground upon which they might draw. Aside from the classics required 
for reading in the high schools of the state, they had read almost nothing, 
either good or bad. 

I decided that the first thing to do was to get the members of the 
class interested in reading novels. As the fiction section of our general 
library was not large enough to permit me to set aside the novels I 
wanted for class use, I decided to form a fiction library for the depart- 
ment by assessing each student twenty-five cents for the purpose. From 
this source and from donations by the president and by students of later 
classes, I was able to procure a small but select collection of good novels. 
Most of them are the standard classical novels, but I added a few novels 
of the day, choosing some that would make an appeal to southern 
readers. These I use chiefly as a bait to catch the students whose 
interest would be difficult to arouse. 

As a part of the course, for which credit is given, each member of the 
class must read at least five of these novels and report on the reading 
to me at my conference hours. In this report the student outlines the 
novel, answers such questions as I may ask on the author’s technique, 
points out the parts which interest her most, and gives in an informal 
way her criticisms of the story as a work of fiction. In addition, once 
during the course, if time permits, each student must make a formal 
report to the class on some one of these novels, in which she is compelled 
to defend her views against all the other members of the class, who are 
at liberty to assail them. 

The scheme has worked out better than I had anticipated. It is 
very rarely that a student reads only the minimum number of books; 
many read eight or ten books during the course and report on each one. 
It has stimulated interest in novel-reading and has done much toward 
forming a taste for good fiction. At the end of the course students come 
to me with voluntary contributions in money for my fiction library and 
tell me how the work has been the means of opening a new world to them. 

The chief drawback to the scheme is the fact that it takes so much 
of my conference time, as my class in prose fiction numbers from twenty- 
five to sixty students per term. I believe, however, that it pays. 


J. C. Hazzarp 


LOUISIANA STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL 
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ON THE CORRELATION OF ENGLISH POEMS WITH HISTORY 


Many English teachers in small high schools are compelled to teach 
both English and history. We all know that it is fine to study “Julius 
Caesar”’ in the English class when the students are studying Rome in the 
history class and translating Caesar in the Latin class. We also know 
that Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation” gives flavor to the facts in 
American history. Few of us realize, however, how many poems can 
be correlated in this way. Boys and girls will never forget Henry I if 
they know him through Rossetti’s “‘The White Ship” as the king ‘‘ who 
never smiled again.” 

It may seem a little out of one’s way to read much about James I 
of Scotland who, when a boy, was captured on his way to France and 
taken to England in those stormy times of Lancaster and York, but the 
deviation may be worth while, so the children may read Rossetti’s 
“The King’s Tragedy,” and feel the shudders which Kate Barlass’ brave 
and horrible act will cause. The poem will make many things in that 
difficult period more real to the class. The pupils also may read with 
profit Longfellow’s “Emma and Eigenhard”’ from The Tales of the Way- 
side Inn when they are studying Charlemagne and “‘Torquemada” when 
they are learning of the horrors of the Inquisition. 

Later, when the study of the conquest of India is reached, many 
poems of Kipling will help to show the worth of India to England. 

For correlation with American history a teacher can use many 
poems, from ‘‘ Paul Revere” and“ Barbara Frietchie” to Walt Whitman’s 
“O Captain! my Captain!” 

EDNA OSBORNE 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 































































EDITORIAL 


The report of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English in 
this issue is most significant. Every year this organization under- 
takes co-operative investigation of some kind. Some- 
times it uses the questionnaire to gather information, 
sometimes classroom experiment to test theories, and 
sometimes, as with the home-reading lists this year, the collection 
of definite data at the annual meeting. The New York City Asso- 
ciation has been notable for the same sort of activity. 

Why should not all the state and city associations become inves- 
tigators? By doing so they will most surely strengthen themselves, 
because they will thus most surely be useful to their members. If 
all the members participate in the experimenting or collecting of 
information, they will reap a double benefit. The development of 
the standard tests opens the way for us laymen to make compara- 
tive tests of different methods of teaching the same material and to 
reach conclusions of scientific accuracy. But to have any con- 
clusive value these experiments must be performed by more than 
one person—the more, the better. Here is the opportunity of the 
associations to “‘socialize”’ their own activity. 

The fact that the Illinois and New York organizations once 
co-operated, though upon a minor investigation, suggests the 
desirability of several local groups working upon the same problem 
at the same time. They would inspire each other, help each other 
by comparing methods of work, and the results of each would be a 
check upon the correctness of those of the others. The Council 
provides the clearing-house needed to make such a plan practicable. 


Co-operative 
Investigation 


The popular topic of discussion at meetings of English teachers 
just now appears to be that of essentials or fundamentals in the 
Essentials in COUrse. Several associations have, indeed, made 
the New attempts at formulating standards of attainment for 
English Course various years. In view of the general trend in edu- 
cation at the present time the interest of English teachers in the 
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problem of economy is not surprising. It is, indeed, both reassur- 
ing and significant. Teachers are coming at last face to face with 
their real problem, namely, how they can adjust their instruction 
to that great company whose formal education must end with the 
public school. Coming in the majority of instances from homes of 
limited opportunity, the pupils are dependent upon the school, 
to an extent never before equaled, for training in the arts, for 
general information, for culture, and even for physical development. 
Under these circumstances teachers may well be solicitous; the 
needs of the pupils are pressing and their attainments likely in any 
case to be none too good. A course of study evolved under the 
influence of higher institutions for a specially selected class of 
young people will require far-reaching modification to adapt it to 
the school population of our day. Under the circumstances, more 
than ordinary importance will attach to the formulations of the 
National Joint Committee of Thirty, whose report is now in the 
hands of the government printer. 


In Kansas City, on March 1 and 2, the National Council of 
Teachers of English will hold its customary program meeting in 
connection with the Department of Superintend- 
ence. At the first session the newest thought con- 
cerning supervision of English teaching, preparation 
for English teaching, oral English, and classroom equipment will 
be presented. The other sessions will be devoted to tests and 
essentials, respectively. 

This meeting in Kansas City should render a real service to a 
section of the country which has not before entertained the 
Council. It is hoped, not only that the members living in this 
territory will attend largely, but also that many who have hitherto 
been strangers to the Council may come under its beneficent 
influence. 


The Kansas 
City Meeting 















































NEWS AND NOTES 


The Federation of Teachers of Modern Languages has begun the 
publication of a monthly magazine, the Modern Language Journal, under 
the editorship of E. W. Bagster-Collins, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The initial number, that for October, 1916, contains “ Pos- 
sibilities in a Reading Lesson,” by Albert A. Miras; “The Editing of 
French Texts for Schools and Colleges,’’ by Richard T. Holbrook; and 
“Literature of Modern Language Methodology in America for 1915,” 
by Carl A. Krause. The subscription price is $1.50. The business 
managers are A. Busse, of Hunter College, New York, and A. Coleman, 
of the University of Chicago. Here’s hoping that the new journal may 
prosper. 


Section L of the Association for the Advancement of Science met on 
December 27, 28, and 29 at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Many of the papers read were of special interest to teachers of English. 
Such, for example were those of John J. Mahoney, of the State Normal 
School, at Lowell, Massachusetts, on ‘‘ A Course of Study in English with 
Graded Standards,” and “Relation of Passing Marks to Thoroughness 
of Training,” by Stuart A. Courtis, department of research, public 
schools of Detroit, Michigan. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
KANSAS CiTy, MARCH 1 AND 2, 1917 
General Topic: ‘The Efficiency Movement in the Teaching of English.” 


MARCH I 


2:00 P.M. Topic: “Some Phases of the General Reorganization.” 

“The New Supervision of English Teaching,” James F. Hosic, Chicago 
Normal College. 

“What Constitutes Preparedness to Teach English?” Caartes S. PENDLETON, 
University of Wisconsin. 

“The New Emphasis of Oral English,” CLARENCE STRATTON, Central High 
School, St. Louis. 

“Twentieth-Century Equipment,” Vinci. C. CouLTER, State Normal School, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
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MARCH 2 


2:00 P.M. Topic: “ Measures of Results.” 

“Standardizing Composition.” 

“Scaling Reading Ability,” Witt1am S. Gray, University of Chicago. 

“Practical Tests in Grammar,’ E. R. Barrett, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kan. 

“Are Examinations Still Needed?” Louise Pounp, University of Nebraska. 


8:00 P.M. Topic: ‘The Essentials.’ 

“What Are the Essentials in Composition and Grammar?” ALLEN Cross, 
State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo. 

‘“‘What Are the Fundamental Values of Literature?” SpeENceER R. Smiru, 
Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago. 

“English for Vocations,” Frep M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

“Meeting Local Needs,” J. W. SEARSON, Kansas Agricultural College. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
WEST VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The West Virginia Council of Teachers of English held its annual 
meeting at Charleston, West Virginia, October 27 and 28, 1916. There 
was present during the meeting an exceptionally good representation of 
the English teachers from all parts of the state, and the work of the 
Council was practical and helpful. One session was devoted to “‘English 
in the High School,” another to “English in the Elementary School,” 
a third to “The Teacher of Literature,” and the last to reports of 
committees. The use of the library, the separation of composition and 
literature, and motivation and oral English were all dealt with effect- 
ively—surely evidence that West Virginia is closely in touch with 
current educational movements. 

At the business session a report of the work of the past year was 
rendered. The following committees were retained for further work: 
Standards of Oral English, for a special study of West Virginia speech; 
Story-Telling; and Libraries. In addition to these a new committee, 
Miss Anna E. Harris, Huntington, chairman, was appointed to work 
out a plan for the articulation of the high-school course with the course 
at the state university. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Professor Walter Barnes, Normal School, 
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Fairmont, West Virginia; Vice-President, Miss Mary B. Fontaine, High 
School, Charleston, West Virginia; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary 
Meek Atkeson, University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


MAINE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The Maine Council of Teachers of English in session at Portland 
with Professor W. B. Mitchell, of Bowdoin College, presiding, had the 
privilege of hearing the following addresses: “The Laboratory Method 
of Teaching English,” by Principal Stanley R. Oldham, of the Maine 
Central Institute; “Maine Ballads,” by Professor Roland Gray, Uni- 
versity of Maine; ‘‘The Relation of Freshman English to the Secondary 
School,” by Professor William H. Coleman, of Bates College. The 
question, ‘What Can the Council Do to Improve the Study of English 
in the Maine Schools?” was discussed by Principal Nelson I. Mixer, 
Waterville High School; Superintendent John A. Cone, Brunswick; 
Miss Ada L. Davis, Deering High School; and Principal Anna E. 
Coughlin, Rockland High School. 

The officers for the coming year are as follows: Professor W. H. 
Coleman, of Bates College, president; Professor W. H. Davis, of 
Bowdoin, vice-president; and Miss Cutts, of Farmington, secretary and 
treasurer. 

NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 


The November meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English was held in the Assembly Hall of the State Normal School, 
Trenton, on Saturday, November 25. It was the most largely attended 
meeting in the history of the Association, and one of the most interesting 
and profitable. The speeches of the day were well prepared and pro- 
voked more than usual discussion. 

The address of the morning on “Is the Teaching of English an Art ?”’ 
by the president, Professor Charles G. Osgood, of Princeton University, 
was agem. The Association later voted to have it printed and to have 
copies distributed among English teachers of the state. It was a pres- 
entation of the sharp distinction between the teaching of English as an 
art and as a science, and a clear call to that sense of artistry which 
makes the teaching of English a development of power, taste, and 
character, rather than an acquisition of mechanical knack, or of utili- 
tarian efficiency. 

At the afternoon session Professor D. V. Thompson, head of the 
English department of the Lawrenceville School, discussed the very 
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practical matters of methods of teaching composition and spelling and 
of waste in the classroom. 

The new executive committee consists of Charles G. Osgood, Prince- 
ton University, president; Charles H. Whitman, Rutgers College, vice- 
president; Lindol E. French, Atlantic City High School, secretary and 
treasurer; Miss Rose Alden, South Side High School, Newark; Charles 
W. Kennedy, Princeton University; and Miss Sarah J. McNary, State 


Normal School, Trenton. 
J. Mitnor Dorey 


MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The Minnesota Association of Teachers of English held its annual 
meeting in November. The program of the first session was designed 
to help teachers who have work, not only in English, but in public speak- 
ing and dramatics as well. The first speakers discussed the training of 
high-school students in dramatics, both by specialists and by teachers 
without professional training. The second group of speakers took up 
the ideal to be sought in teaching pupils to read, whether dramatic or 
interpretative, and the psychological principles that underlie oral 
expression. 

At the second session very interesting reports were made by teachers 
who had successfully taught classics that are generally considered 
difficult, as the Odyssey, Browning’s lyric poems, and Macaulay’s 
essays. The value to a prospective teacher of a college training-course 
in English, and the use of contemporary magazines were also con- 
sidered. 

The Association sent to the state superintendent of instruction three 
recommendations: (1) that teachers’ certificates issued by the state 
specify subjects in which the teacher is qualified to give instruction; 
that only those subjects be specified which are recommended by the 
several departments of the school or college in which the teacher may 
have studied; and that no teacher be allowed to teach subjects not 
listed in the certificate; (2) that only nine hours of work in education be 
required hereafter instead of fifteen; (3) that, as no teacher of composi- 
tion can effectively teach more than one hundred students, the basis for 
allotment of work in classes doing considerable composition be the num- 
ber of students, not the number of class hours. 

A recommendation that the Association approve and adopt simplified 
spelling was referred to a committee for investigation. 


A. M. Dickson, Secretary 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The Missouri Society of Teachers of English, meeting at St. Louis 
on November 16, adopted this resolution, which had already been 
approved by the Department of Reading and Public Speaking of the 
State Teachers’ Association: 


WHEREAS, An English course should train pupils to read ordinary prose 
and poetry aloud intelligently and expressively; to say whatever they may 
have to say in clear, orderly fashion with good enunciation and correct pro- 
nunciation; to take part creditably in any sort of public speaking to which 
the average high-school graduate is likely to be called; and 

WueEreas, In life oral expression is used much more extensively than 
written expression; be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri Society of Teachers of English is of the opinion 
that at least one hour a week should be devoted to oral English; and further 
be it 

Resolved, That this Society strongly urges all schools of Missouri to intro- 
duce training in oral English into their prescribed English courses; and further 
be it 

Resolved, That the Society recommends to the State Department of Edu- 
cation the desirability of special training in oral English as a requirement for 
certification of teachers. 

CLARENCE STRATTON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


As in many of the states, there is in Pennsylvania a section of the 
high-school department of the State Educational Association known as 
the English Section. At the annual meeting in Harrisburg, held on 
December 27, a stimulating program, decidedly progressive in spirit, was 
carried out. The topics and speakers were as follows: “‘Can We Teach 
Appreciation of Poetry ?’”’ Marion A. Sturdevant, Wilkes-Barre; “ Vital- 
izing English Composition,’ John D. Mahoney, West Philadelphia; 
“The Project Method of Teaching English,’ Carl W. Ziegler, Scranton; 
“Reorganization of the English Course,’’ James F. Hosic, Chicago. 

Miss Sturdevant made affirmative answer, and showed how, by 
building on the instructive basis provided by nature, appreciation may 
be helped to grow. Creative exercises, stimulus to realizing in the 
imagination, and connection with life experience she emphasized as the 
chief means. Mr. Mahoney would set the pupils to speaking and writing 
for each other on subjects within their grasp, but containing worthy food 
for thought. Mr. Ziegler explained the pedagogical significance of the 
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problem, or project, and gave numerous illustrations of how to use it in 
both composition and literature. Mr. Hosic traced the historic move- 
ment for reorganization and dwelt upon some of the questions involved, 
as, for example, how English for practical purposes may best be differ- 
entiated from English for enjoyment. 

The chairman, Miss Margaret Durkin, of Scranton, had been inde- 
fatigable in arranging for the meeting and contributed a fine exhibit 
of mounted pictures and postcards for use in literature classes. 

The new officers are: President, Roscoe Bowman, Technical High 
School, Harrisburg; Vice-President, Louise D. Baggs, Bristol; Secretary, 
Pauline Cope, Easton. The officers were directed by the members of 
the section to arrange for affiliation with the National Council. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Iowa Committee on Elimination of Subject-Matter has prepared 
a second report, entitled The Positive Program. It may be obtained from 
A. C. Fuller, secretary of the State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines, 
Iowa.—The Bureau of Education at Washington has recently issued the 
Report on History and Social Studies of the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education; also surveys of the higher institutions of 
Iowa and of the state of Washington.—The Victor Talking Machine 
Company has issued a catalogue of records likely to be useful in connec- 
tion with literature teaching.—A recent number of the Bulletin of the 
University of Pittsburgh is devoted to a thesis on “Training in Educa- 
tion,” by George Ellis Jones.—Miss Cora Dolbee, of the schools of 
Wichita, Kansas, is the compiler of a very elaborate Elementary Course 
of Study in English, which may be had by addressing the superintendent 
of the schools of Wichita, Mr. L. W. Mayberry.—The College Entrance 
Examination Board has published a pamphlet of Suggestions and Aids 
for College Candidates in English, price twenty cents.—Emma Miller 
Bolenius contributes to the English Problems Series of Houghton 
Mifflin Company a paper on “ Appreciation.’’—The Bulletin of the West 
Tennessee Normal School at Memphis for November, 1916, contains a 
suggestive article on the “Formation of the Reading Habit,” by W. E. 
Vaughn.—The November, 1916, Bulletin of the Bowling Green (Ohio) 
State Normal College is a “‘Selected List of Plays, Poems, and Stories 
Suitable for Christmas Programs.’’ This will prove most useful to 
teachers in the grammar grades and high school.—The Junior High 
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School, by Ernest P. Wiles, principal of the junior and senior high schools, 
Evansville, Indiana, published by D. C. Heath & Co., is a 24-page 
pamphlet explaining the junior high school in the light of the author’s 
own rich experience.—The January Bulletin of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English contains a most valuable “List of Books for 
High-School Libraries,” compiled by Professor H. G. Paul, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The books listed are not chiefly fiction, but such as 
will be wanted in broadening the class study of literature.—“ Inter Arma 
Veritas,” published by the American Association for National Concilia- 
tion, 407 W. 117th Street, New York City, is an essay by Professor 
Neilson, of Harvard, which might well be used for class study in the 
upper years of the high school or in a “thought course” for college 
Freshmen.—In How to English the Young published by Henry Holt & 
Co., Alfred M. Hitchcock sets forth his mature views of the function of 
the teaching of composition and of literature in high schools. Worth 
reading.—‘“‘A Critical Study of the Harvard-Newton Composition 
Scales,’’ by Isidore Kayfetz, assistant in experimental didactics, has been 
reprinted from the Pedagogical Seminary, where it was first published. 
It is perhaps needlessly hostile to the scale, but will prove suggestive to 
students of such measurements.—Progress is the suggestive title of a 
course in history for the grades of the Sioux City Public Schools, pre- 
pared apparently by Superintendent M. G. Clark. The detailed outline 
and numerous excellent illustrations fill 250 pages. 





THE PERIODICALS 


ACADEMIC CHILD LABOR 


Child labor is a vice, not alone of factories, but also of schools and 
colleges, declares Professor Charles Sears Baldwin, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Inacommunication to the Educational Review for December, 1916, 
he discusses two of the unfortunate situations in which the unprepared 
find themselves. One of these is found in the little red schoolhouse, 
when the young girl without normal-school or college training mounts 
the platform. The other is common in universities, where the theme- 
reading assistant, hardly capable of mere proofreading, essays the réle 
of critic in place of the instructor of the course. Social efficiency, says 
Professor Baldwin, demands that labor be skilled and the laborer indi- 
vidualized. Education means opportunity for progress. What are the 
theme readers learning ? 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


“ Advertising and Selling in the High School Classroom”? is the title 
of a long article by John B. Opdycke in a recent number of the Business 
Journal, published by the Ronald Press in Boston. The author’s thesis 
is that most of the cleverness of advertising and practically all of the 
efficiency of selling depend upon the tact, the grace, the force, the appro- 
priateness, the persuasiveness, or the persistence of the English used. 
This is supported and illustrated by means of an analysis of advertise- 
ments and a discussion of salesmanship. 


THE USE OF READING TESTS 

Mr. William S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, has published in 
the Elementary School Journal for 1916 several very useful articles on 
tests in reading. The latest, that in the December number, gives an 
account of “A Co-operative Study of Reading in Eleven Cities of 
Northern Illinois.’ .Silent reading and oral reading were tested sepa- 
rately in each school by means of “‘standardized”’ paragraphs, that is, 
passages whose difficulty is known. It appears that the children of the 
cities in question evince greater ability in reading aloud than in reading 
silently, and that there is great variation in ability in different class- 
rooms, especially in oral work. Apparently the personality of the 
teacher counts for a great deal in this particular type of activity. 


THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE 


“Tt is only in the sphere of literature that we fail to realize the need 
of bringing knowledge to the book as an inevitable preparation for carry- 
ing knowledge from the book,’”’ says William Gilmer Perry. In the 
Sewanee Review for October, 1916, he traces the process through which 
the mind must pass in appreciating literature. The sources of apprecia- 
tion he finds to be intellectual curiosity, sensuous appeal, suggestion, 
and elemental emotions. Great literature is perennial because it touches 
the deeper springs of interest and feeling. 


THE SCENES OF THE “VIRGINIAN” 

Readers of Wister’s Virginian will find much interest in Robert 
Willis Ritchie’s account of “Some Real Scenes”’ of that novel, which 
appears in the January Bookman. Buffalo, Wyoming, says Mr. Ritchie, 
is the original of the now famous Medicine Bow, and the substitution 
of the babies actually took place on Hank Devoe’s ranch on the Powder 
River. Trampas, moreover, “all the Big Country knows.” 
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DIALECT IN FOLK-SONG 


Among the interesting articles in the latest issue of Dialect Notes, 
edited by Percy W. Long, of Harvard University, is one by J. H. Combs, 
on “Dialect of the Folk-Song.” The expressions listed ‘were culled 
from folk-songs picked up here and there, from Georgia to West 
Virginia.’”’ Some of the sources are identical with ballads in Child’s 
collection; others are indigenous and have a setting of the Southern 
mountains. 

THE USE OF THE GENERAL IN EDUCATION 

College courses have become too highly specialized for undergradu- 
ates, thinks Professor Carl Holliday, of the University of Montana. 
Writing in School and Society for December 30, 1916, he makes an earnest 
plea for a more general and better-related type of instruction in college 
than that now common. The work in liberal arts should aim, not to 
produce expert specialists, but to raise the general average of public 
intelligence. It seems to the reviewer, however, a fair question whether 
general courses in the various fields of human experience and attainment 
could not be taken and at the same time more highly technical courses in 
the field chosen for specialization. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


The English teachers of the Island Empire have been working for 
some time upon the problem of standards in English. The general trend 
of the movement is well seen in an article by Lucy H. Carson, of Dillon, 
Montana, which appears in the Inter-Mountain Educator for January. 
We must, first of all, writes Miss Dillon, endeavor to secure perfect 
attainment in matters of form by a process of feeding, not by starving. 
In the second place, we must insist upon only those things which the 
pupils can put to immediate use. Thirdly, economy should be observed 
by teaching early items that children can learn more easily than grown- 
ups. Fourthly, standards must be determined by experiment. Finally, 
make clear just what your grades mean and do not promote one pupil 
for excellence in mechanics while you promote another for excellence of 
spirit. 

DEBATING PROBLEMS 

In Education for November, 1916, Myra A. Smith, of the Technical 
High School, Springfield, Massachusetts, suggests that the principal 
reason for the lack of interest and sincerity in interscholastic debating 
is probably too great dependence upon faculty coaching. She points 
out that the function of the coach should be merely to train in methods 
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of getting material and in the principles of argumentation and delivery. 
She goes on to suggest that we should put debating upon the same basis 
as athletics, inviting all to take part in the preliminary training and then 
selecting a small squad, not more than twenty-five, for intensive drill, 
and picking our teams from this small squad. Better selection of judges 
would contribute to the interest and zest of the debate. A good method 
would be for some disinterested, but well-qualified, person to select all 
three of the judges. She pleads, too, for more opportunity for girls in 
debating. If it be true that they are excluded because their voices are 
too high and trying to listeners, that is but the more reason for inducing 
them to undertake such training. 


FORMAL GRAMMAR 


Alma Blount, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, discussing 
the question of formal grammar in the American Schoolmaster for 
November contends that, although our children learn to speak English 
chiefly by imitation, there are many points upon which they cannot be 
sure without rules and that they themselves demand these rules. In 
writing, even more than in speech, the composer must be steadied by his 
knowledge of the rules of grammar. Moreover, we can give practically 
no instruction in composition without the use of grammatical terms, 
which must be meaningless to our children unless they have studied 
grammar. She thinks that the grammar should be a separate course, 
not a mere appendage to a composition course, but she is quite willing 
that it should contain only the essential things which the John Smiths 
will need in the composition class and that the applications of the 
grammar shall sometimes be made in the grammar class. 


THE SOLILOQUY 


Teachers both of the modern drama and of Shakespeare will be much 
interested in Morris LeRoy Arnold’s article “Re-enter: The Soliloquy” 
in The Drama for November. He refers to its presence in the ancient 
drama of Greece and India, to its condemnation by Corneille in 1660, to 
its almost total extinction on the stage in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, and to its evident renaissance in the plays of the twentieth 
century. He shows that it is a very useful instrument in the hands of 
the realist as well as of the romanticist, because it is the only means of 
acquainting the audience with exactly what the characters are thinking, 
and to do this is the especial object of the modern realist. In support 
of this contention he quotes from plays in Russian, French, German, 
Spanish, and English. 



































































BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


Appreciations of Poetry. By Larcapio HEARN. Selected and edited with an 
Introduction by Joun Erskine. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1916. 
Pp. 408. $3.50. 
Lectures delivered at the University of Tokyo, 1896-1902, and recovered from 
the practically verbatim notes of some students. Unique both because of the lecturer’s 
personality and because of his purpose and audience. 


Philippine Folk Tales. Compiled and annotated by Maset Coox Cote. 
Illustrations from photographs by Fay-Cooper Coie. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1916. Pp. 218. 

Collected from tribes of all degrees of civilization and accompanied by illuminat- 
ing comments upon tribal customs and parallels in the folk-lore of other countries. 


Ten Boys’ Farces. With an Introduction on “Impromptu Dramatics.” By 

Eustace M. Perxotro. Boston: Walter H. Baker & Co., 1916. $0.25. 

In the Columbia Park Boys’ Club, of San Francisco, the acting of charades 
developed into the playing of impromptu farces. Some plots proved so popular that 
they were used again and again, until the lines became fixed—almost—by tradition. 
This volume is a collection of transcripts of late versions of some of these successes. 
Perhaps they are too boyish to be genuinely literary, but they are vital and wholesome. 


English Poetry and Prose of the Romantic Movement. Selected and edited with 
Notes, Bibliographies, and a Glossary of Proper Names. By GEORGE 
BENJAMIN Woops. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1916. Pp. 1,432. 
All the necessary materials of text and notes for a college course covering this 

important literary movement. 


Short Stories Old and New. Selected and edited by C. ALpHonso Smita. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. 292. $0.48. 
A dozen short stories ranging from “Esther” to O. Henry’s “Gift of the Magi,” 
each preceded by a brief criticism which strikes the keynote of the story. The analyses 
are incisive, but might better have followed the stories. 


Atlantic Classics. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Co., 1916. Pp. 277. 

Successful essays of all sorts gathered from the Atlantic Monthly, no doubt in 
response to the movement to use such material with college composition classes. 
Worth while in a high-school library. 


The Knight of the Lion. Translated and adapted from the French of Chrétien 
de Troyes. By ANNETTE B. Hopkins. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 
Pp. 152. $0.40. 
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The Chief American Prose Writers. Selected prose by Franklin, Irving, 
Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell, and Holmes. Edited 
by NorMAN FoERSTER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 626. 
$2.00. 


Readings in English Prose of the Eighteenth Ceniury. Edited by RAyMonpD 
MACDONALD ALDEN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. Pp. 724. 
A collection of readings in prose to be used in laboratory fashion in a college course 

on this period. Both intrinsic and historical values have been considered in choosing 

the selections. An interesting preface! 

A History of English Literature. By ROBERT HUNTINGTON FLETCHER. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 387. $1.25. 

For college use. The book aims to provide in small compass all the historical 
and biographical data needed, so that most of the time may be given to study of the 
literature itself. 

German Philosophy and Politics. By JoHN Dewey. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1915. Pp. 134. 

A Bibliography on ‘English for Engineers.’’ Prepared by WILBUR OWEN 
SYPHERD. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1916. Limp cloth. 
Interleaved and provided with an appendix containing a selected list of books for 

the engineer’s library. 

How to Use Your Mind: A Psychology of Study. By Harry D. Kurson. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1916. Pp. 215. 

Intended as a handbook for high-school and college students and a reference for 
teachers. The most direct attempt as yet to apply the principles of psychology in 
this field. 

How to Read. By J. B. Kerroor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 
Pp. 296. $1.25 net. 

An analysis of the mental activity involved in getting the most out of books. 
Little that will prove new to the practiced adult reader, but much that may be helpful 
to high-school and college youth. The style is vivacious and sparkling, at times too 
broadly colloquial. 

The Question as a Factor in Teaching. By WrtitAM HALL and ALice CyNTHIA 
Kinc HALtit. With an Introduction by FRANK Morton McMurry. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 189. 

Chapter headings: ‘The Question as a Factor in Teaching Stories,” “Some 
Studies in Teaching Stories,”’ “Principles of Method Involved in Teaching Stories,” 
“The Question as a Factor in Teaching Other Subjects.” 

‘Composition, Grade IV or V,” and “‘ Reading, Grade VIII,” are two of the five 
subheads in the general chapter. 

The Educational Bearings of Modern Psychology. By CHRISTABEL M. MERE- 

DITH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. 143. 

Another Riverside Monograph. 
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A Beginner’s Psychology. By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 362. 
Written to replace the author’s old Primer. The emphasis now is strongly upon 
the point of view, rather than the facts, of the science. 


How to Siudy Effectively. By Guy MONTROSE WHIPPLE. Bloomington, IIL: 
Public-School Publishing Co., 1916. Pp. 44. 

Thirty-eight rules, categorically stated, with little of the philosophy or psychology 
upon which they rest. To follow McMurry, as a reminder and a check upon mechani- 
cal habits, it might be useful. 

The Business of Being a Friend. By BerTHA Conpf. With an Introduction 
by Ricuarp C. Casor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 122. 
$1.00 net. 

In this little volume a Y.W.C.A. secretary uses her experience to light up the 
pathway to successful friendship. The point of view is practical rather than analytical. 


The Promise of Country Life: Descriptions, Narrations without Plot, Short 
Stories. Edited by James CLoyp Bowman. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 
1916. Pp. 303. 

An attempt to indicate some of the more important pleasures with which country 
life may be enriched. 

Good English in Good Form. By Dora KNOWLTON Ranovus. With the Intro- 
duction by RossIrER JOHNSON. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co., 1916. 
Pp. 248. $1.00. 

A desk-book for writers, by an experienced editor, this volume touches upon the 
collection and organization of material as well as upon the multitudinous details of 
form. 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 3d edition, with 1,700 illustrations. Spring- 
field, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1916. Pp. 1,222. $3.00. 

This largest abridgment of the New International is freely supplied with illus- 
trative examples of the various uses of words, and contains “Scottish Glossary,” 
“Biographical Dictionary,” ‘Gazetteer,’ ‘Foreign Words and Phrases,’ usually 
found only in the unabridged. 


The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. Translated by MARION CLYDE WIRE. 
New York: Century Co., 1916. Pp. 77. $0.65. 

Selections from Coleridge: The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and 
Kubla Khan. Edited with Introduction and Notes by LINcoLn R. 
Grsss. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. go. $0.24. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. Edited by Wiit1aAM D. Lewis. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. 
Pp. 597. $0.60. 

Very little critical dead wood. A good glossary is the principal accessory. 

Essentials of Argument. By ARTHUR PARKER STONE and STEWART LEE GAR- 
RISON. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1916. Pp. 332. 


The authors have tried to include essentials only and to use suggestive rather than 
exhaustive illustrations. 



















































A Noteworthy Series 


THE YIOUNG AND FIELD 
ADVANCED LITERARY READER 


By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG and WALTER TAYLOR FIELD! 














For Junior High Schools and upper grades in town and city grammar schools. 
Two volumes of selections from the best works of standard English, American 
and other authors; full of charm and human interest, with an adequate equipment 
of biographical and interpretative introductions, outlines, questions, and helps. 


The Complete Series 
Eight books of carefully chosen selections, graded with care, attractively i 
arranged and illustrated. 
Book ONE Rhymes and simple folk tales | 
Boox Two Legends, fables, and verse 
Book THREE Fairy and wonder tales 
Book Four _ Selections from standard authors 
Book FIve A book of heroes 
Boox Srx Examples of the world’s greatest literature 
ADVANCED LITERARY READERS, Parts One and Two 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


































ORAL ENGLISH | 


A satisfactory correlation of Oral English with certain of the regular composition 

and literature courses of the secondary schools has been effected by some of the 

leading high schools of the United States through the use of the inexpensive and 

compact little text, Elements of Debating, by LEvEReErt S. Lyon of the Joliet 

Township High School. 

The virtues claimed for this little book by those who have put it into the hands of their pupils are these— 
@ It offers an effective way of producing Oral English. 


q Instead of interfering with the regular composition and literature work, it corre- 
lates as a stimulating supplement. 


@ The book teaches the subject, thus establishing the confidence of the teacher 
untrained in public speaking and enabling such a teacher to do highly effective work. ) 


@ The book is written by a high-school man familiar with the high-school problem 
and is soundly within the vocabulary and experience of high-school pupils. 


@ A pamphlet, “Aid in Oral English,” will be sent for the asking. 


ELEMENTS OF DEBATING by LEVERETT S. LYON 


x+136 pp., 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 14 oz.) | 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHCAGO - - - - ILLINOIS 


























